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[QUEENIE WAS STANDING STILL WHILE AUSTIN PLACED A BING ON HER FINGER.) 


KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


a ee 
CHAPTER V. 


Bruce Carew, Mrs. Ainslie’s only and 
much-beloved brother, was, in his way, a 
celebrity, and one of the most popular men 
about town. He was occupying Oakley 
Cottage, not because poverty denied him a 
house of his own, or his sister wished to do 
him a good turn, but simply because the 
Ainslies, nance whe 4 the repeated robberies in 
the neighbour: . had not liked to leave their 
cherished home either shut up or in the charge 
of a caretaker. The faithfal couple who 
usually ruled at Oakley Cottage in its owner's 
absence had retired to the country. 

Prim, although the most trust- 
worthy of parlourmaids, absolutely refused to 
accept the sole responsibility, and so Bruce 
Carew, in his good nature, came to the 
rer T don't I shall have to confron 

e m’t suppose ve to t 
any burglars, Marian; but I daresay my 
presence will reassure Martha; and as I am 








‘oing to have some alterations made at the 
nuggery, it will suit me famously to hang up 
my hat at Oakley Cottage.” 
arion thanked him enthusiastically, but 
was not a little curious about the altera- 
tions. 
“I thought the Snuggery suited you so 
=. Bruce, surely you are not going to 


‘* At the ripe age of fifty-five I think you 
may trust me to remain a bachelor, Marian. 
I am getting an old man, my dear !”’ 

‘I wish you would marry, Bruce; you would 
be ever so much happier.” 

‘*I doubt it.” 

‘* Why should you waste your life in cherish- 
ing ® mere memory? There would be heaps 
of girls proud to be your choice !”’ 

“Only Iam my ag to choose any; and 
as to wasting my life, ian, I have my art, 
and that, with the memory you condemn, 
suffices me.”’ 

For Bruce Carew was an artist, and at the 
head of his profession. Year after year his 

ctures hung on the walls of the Royal 

y- Year after year he seemed to excel 





himself. He was pee in all society he 
entered; almost idolized by both Ainslies, 
who never found any fault with him, save his 
objection to enter the married state. He had 
never even been engaged, but there was a 
vague rumour that once he had loved, unfor- 
tanately, but that was years and years ago, as 
Marion Ainslie said, and he never even got so 
far asa proposal ; therefore she could not see 
why he should waste his life on a mere 
memory. 

No one else would have called it wasted. 
Bruce Carew did more good by bis wealth and 
influence than many men who spend their 
whole time in preaching. Many a lonely one 
had he comforted; many a sorrow had he 
soothed, but he never boasted of his good 
deeds, and people mostly would have des- 
cribed him as “a first-rate fellow, but rather 
eccentric.” 

He came home after a long morning’s 

-nting about half. three, and was going 
into the study to the paper, when Martha 
Prim interfered with his 8. 

«I thought you wouldn't mind, sir. There's 
& young lady in there, a friend of the mistress, 
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she had some a long way to see Mrs. Ainslie, | kaew it. “Mother thinks it beg§ to pingh an} ™ I wish I liyadiin Lon@on! ” 


so I asked her to reat a litéle.” 
“‘ Quite right,.Marthsa ; but I thought, with» 
my sister's love of letter-writing, all the world 


knew she was in Italy. Wht is the: young | 


lady's name?” 

** T never asked her, sir.’’ 

“JT -sappose you gave her. my sister's 
address ?”’ ; 

‘“No, sir; I never can remember those: 
strange-sounding Italian names.” 

“IT had better take it to her,’ said Carew, 
thoughtfally. ‘Her coming so unexpectedly 
looks almost as if her business was impor- 
tant.” 

“TI think itis, bir; she seemed terribly dis- 
appointed at mot seeing the mistress.” 

Brues Carew took out his pencil, andwrote | 


his sister's addreas on a page in his peek 

book. Tesring ont the leaf, he veanieaae 

give it to Martha, when he ene eae 
rddetermined to see the unex visitor 
meelf, 


He opened the door ag RE im; then he 
used, a8 one stricken with a sudden blow. 


able to forget! She was fast asleep. 


breath came regularly hea child's; 
smile flickered aquhentipa.-aa ‘though 


if 
strat 


waking t 
















‘“‘I think I recollect. Mrs. Ainslie wanted 
you to.be herowa daughter, but your mother 
could nok spare you. .Marion waa very much 
disappointed.at the refusal.’ 

‘“‘ She was very kind to me. She had often 
asked mete come to. her in any tronble. She 
always said. she would do her best to keep 
me,”’ 


“And Iam sure she would, But if the 
trouble is a pressing one, Mies Marsh, can't 
you let me be her substitute? Six weeks is a 
long while-to wait !"’ 

“Lam afraid you could not hélp me.”’ 

“Try.me. What did you want my sister to 
do for ‘eu -- 

“IT thought she wonld tell me how to earn 
my own living. I am nearly nineteen, and I 
shouldn't mind how hard I worked,” 

Bruce could have smiled at‘her eagerness ; 
but he only sighed at the idea of. hard work 
in connection with that fragile, childish form ; 
then he noticed the black.dress, 

‘Pardon me—but yonr mother ?”’ 

‘Mamma ‘knew I was,coming.. I had better 
tell you all abont it, Mr. Carew. Weare poor, 











but. mother and Queenie are prond, The 
would suffer any straights Wy n0 oe 


‘scape to make our money g@as far asi cay. 
Bat I wosld moch rather earn seme mre,” 
““T understand.” 


Yon ee, want on the: gitjowinttalis«: Lt ayn old magn 


love books and pictures and flowers. If Ij 
worked for money, no amatter:how hard the 
work was, i i 

and be able to have litlle glimpses of pretty 
things. Bat now my life seems just g in 
one never-ending struggle to hide how poor we 


“ You know,@lias Matsh, [gm not im the 
least. advising” youdthe career of ah-attist’s 
model—that would not be worthy of you; but 

d exough to be your father. 
of adopting you had been 
carried out you would have looked upon me as 
@ kind of uncle, The hi -dadiesin the 
land have sat to me for their likenesses. I 
don’t think,” here ke smiled; “even, your 
i j ing some 


are and Beep op appearances. I don't care to} hours a-week in my studio. In six weeks or 


‘t like shams,” 
do you call shams?” 
lets 





























‘like me'l'” anf ithe Line -eyes 
ot & Pi 


“Then Pm-anre T shonld ‘hate her ! Por. 
give-me, MisaDell, but lam lWke~you, am. 
alwa ‘to do things.that people call 


queer. “Well, now -teliane- 


jyou mean 
to earn this fortune - dhave come to 
seek?”’ 







“T don't know,” said Nell. I! | anes, bat to her 
can’t do anything very well. “I shonld 7 Peas 


something best I-could do at home.” 


He opened. his eyes. ‘started. ’ 97. 


‘‘ What would they say?” 

“Queenie would explain it somehow. I did 
do some very fine .embroidery once for-an old 
lady, and Qaeeni¢ always. te if was 
for a friend. . I gam do all sorte of fancy work, 
and I think I could teach chifd@ren, only then 
T must leave home.” 


“Tf lived i don. I could fini ‘will ten’ 
you. lived in London I could find you aune) Pameapewalves ‘hurrying you your 


plenty te do for some time.” 
«Couldn't Ido it at home?” 
“Hardly! .Do.yon know that I gm an 


two months we should have finished our 
labonrs, and by that time Marion will be at 


home, and able to you her advice.” 
unless} “Ifonly I iivediie' London r 
°; “I am not.sore that is an unconquerable 


. She fast-trains only take an hour 
\betereen Victoria and Marden. 


; sou doyonibiak?” too, much 


could. she remind him that tue ftee: 
sek thus imourred for aflway 
ng-would tar. the valusugf her 
|-ne guessed what 
quickly,— ~ 











Sara . pu. didnot expect me to offer: 
Labal needyou fer-several es 
6 time of the journey to” 


geen a ‘little foxtase! My salir’ e 
Sos ® pound a. weektvat 
; 2 tome on le 










ve drive brought them to 
Victoria full twenty minutes before the train 
ith a word of apology Mr. Carew 
deposited Nell in the waiting-room, assuring 
her he) should: no} be:}ogg 5; nor was he little 
more than five minutes, and he returned, a 
basket of delicate feui#-aad a bunch of hot- 
house flowers inyhie band, ; 

‘You like pretty things, Miss Nell, so these 
journey. Not a word. 


foses: were'left behind.” 


“J had ‘almest-forgottenthem. I’brought 


artist? Painting'is my one gift!’ ‘Ahem for Mrs. Ainslie. ‘She used to beso 
ST wish T ould : oe ghette-atill to you' must ies me’ pat 
“T wish T init: !** . is . Now -you' must ' ; 
“Why?” mn ‘you into-the train. 1 havoitaken your tieket.”’ 
‘‘T am so fond of pictores |” T4 seemed wastefal'to Nell not to make use 
‘“‘ How should you like to hava. your; solaes 


self? Iam Bein paint ons 'for-next' year’s (her pocket 
aa 


Academy fro nuyson's “Idylis of the 





King,’ and I want,» ee 
have been ‘ing a.fage for months, and J 
never found ons which ‘fulfilled -my~ meaning [8° 
so well as’yours.”’ 

Roan ata 

oT t 3 
and-to look natnral for an x pages a: 
of some of your févourite 2 , “neyer { 
‘trouble about tiare or a 
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consciousness: that-she had something in view, 
something to look forward to. 

“Tf only mother Will consent !”’ 

Mrs. Marsh was not a strong-minded 
woman, but, like many another weak character, 
she could be very tenacious at times—mostly 
about trifles. A very indulgent mother, she 
would never suffer either of the girls to ques- 
tion her about‘her past life, or to mention their 
father’s name. Seldom asthe postman.came 
to the Cottage she never alluded to the few 
letters he brought her ; and though they knew 
the exact ‘amount. of her) income, and were 
allowed a voicein its. expenditure, she never 
told them whenee she received it. 

Thinking over the chamoes, in favour of her 
project, Nell felt that) to encceed she must 
gain Queenie’s approval first. Mrs. Marsh 
never refused.® wish expressed by her first- 
born ; if only Qaeenie:could ‘be persuaded the 
pr ne per would not hear of Nell's enormities, 
and be won over by the thought of the addi- 
tional grandeur to ‘bo ‘enjoyed when Nell's 
earnings were-received, why then it seemed to 
her she might really ‘begin her ‘visits to Bruce 
Carew’s studio. 

It was seven o’clock when she reached the 
Cottage; and toher disraay noone came out to 
greet her. She went imto ‘the best sitting- 
room—emptiness! She peeped into the little 
parlour, where they took their meals, but no 
One was there, and the table bore no prepara- 
tion for tea. Sick at heart and with an 
undefined dread Nell went into the ‘kitchen. 

The Marshs were almost too poor to enjoy 
the luxury of'a servant; but long years before 
the widow had been’ very kind ‘to a rough 
woman, the terror of the village. She had 
nursed Sally through a dangerous illness, and 
gained from her a promise to mend her ways, 
with the result that the new ‘Sally—a very 
reformed member of society—came.to the 
Cottage to be instructed in household duties, 
with the view of going to service. 

She learned readily, and in a few months 
could have got good wages as a-general servant ; 
but she point-blank refused to leave ‘her bene- 
factress. She could do without wages, she 
argued, and-she-eould-save them her keep over 
and over again. 

In vain Mrs. Marsh protested—Sally re- 
fused ‘to better herself. ‘In time’she became 


invaluable; baking, washing, and cleaning |! 
She | 


were the least of her accomplishments. 
developedse talent for dressmaking, and in the 
evenings executed such stylish toilets for the 
village damsels that she could easily have 
become the most popular dressmaker in the 
place. This, however, she did not. care for— 
she took in just enough needlework to give her 
abont twélve pounds a year, which, she declared 
to a Marsh, was quite as much as shecould 
spend. 

She was devoted to the while of the little 
family, bat if she vad a favourite it was 


ueenie. From.the first she had been a perfect | 
ve ito the little beauty. No one knew | 
poor Sally’s real history. It may‘have been | 


that once a dark-eyed child with ‘hair like 
Queenie’s had called her mother. Anyway, 
there was no danger she would not hava tnoct, 
no suffering she would not have endured; and, 
in +> of her reformation, I much suspect no 
othe would not have committed forthe sake 
of,her yo! lady r, 

e Heol, Misa ell!” she exclaimed when 
the girl came into the kitchen with pale face 
and trem limbs, “‘ you look like a ghost!” 

“What is the matter, Sally, that there's 
n about? ‘Where's mother?” 

“The mistress is up in her own room, 
having one of those ‘turn outs’ that fret her 
80. said she wouldn’t be down again to- 
night. Miss Ruby hadher, tea early, and went 
out for rae walk ; bat yours is all ready, 
Miss Nell, and you shall have it instanter, for 
I’m. sure, must a 

day.” 


sbont Lon 
Tide thane anette Seat Wetlesike ee 
aay of het grandteigade (ities Marah 


out w 


Doasted one or two acquaintances she thought | 


very stylish, but who grated on her sister) she! was drawn across the middle dividiag the shed 
would return ina. most exalted mood, in which in two parts. One was Sally's badcoom and 
she would be sure to pour cold water on Nell's' sacred to herself, the other boasted a large 
ae oe ; and regar@ing the “turn out3” Sally} wooden table with @ra-wers, one or two pack- 
ad alluded’to, Nell dreaded them as no one, ing-cases with lids, two chairs, and a looking- 
else did, ' glass! Here Sally recaived her clieats, moatly 
From ‘her earliest recollections a large desk! of the humbler class, and went through the 
and a rough wooden ‘box had stood in her; mysteries of cutting out and trying on. 
mother’s room. Both were kept locked, and! The shed, under her clean hands, really 
neither of the girls ‘had ever been suffered to, began to resemble a wooden cottage, and Sally 
see inside; but there were days, fixed by no, was intensely proud of it. he stood now 
exact date, but yet occurring every now and. opposite Nell and watched her eat hor toast 
then, on which Marsh would retire toher and drink her tea. Not uncil both had dig. 
own room, and, with closed door, open these appoared did she say determinedly,— if 
closed hiding-places, and brood over the relics} ‘‘ { want to speak to you, Miss Nell.” 
of the past. Yes, Sally,” said Nell, rousing herself by 
What these relics were, and what the past an effort, ‘‘ What is it?” 
had been Nell,had no idea; but she felt certain | Though Queenie was her darling Sally 
there was some heavy trouble hidden in her | always addressed her opinions to Nell. She 
mother's heart, a trouble which the contents , observed once to her mistress Miss Nell had 
of the desk and ugly wooden box recalled. more common sense than all of them—a re- 
Again and again she had begged her mother mark Mra, Marsh felt was hardly complimen- 
to give up these, periodical reminiscences, ; tary to herself, 
which seemed to rend her heart, but Mrs.; ‘‘ Miss Queenie hasn’t no pa,” began Sally, 
Marsh always refused, She seemed to havea fiercely, ‘‘nor no brother neither, and your 
melancholy delight in these examinations of _ma's too good to think of harm. So it seems 
her sad relios, and though her face was paler to me, Miss Nell, it's jast my place and yours 
and her step feebler for days after, she could to look after her.”’ 
never be persuaded to omit them. | Nell felt puzzled. Was it her mother or 
Sally fulfitled her promise; the tea soon Queenie whom Sally considered in need of 
followed Nell to the little parlour, and bearing ' surveillance, and what had either of them to 
in mind the very limited income of the little! arouse such an opinion !. 
family, it was as tempting a repast as could] ‘I know mother is not strong,’”’ returned 
have ‘been devised—a cup of tea, hot, strong, Nell, gently. ‘‘ Bat I don't think she is more 
and sweet, two rounds of delicious toast, hot ' ailing than usual.” 
and liberally spread with dripping. Sally set} ‘ She wasn’t,” said Sally, with an emphatic 
down these delicacies before her young lady,’ stress on the past tense, ‘‘ She'll make her- 
and then, as was her castom, prepared to! self ill enough over this ‘turnout’; but it was 
speak her mind. : Miss Queenie I meant.” | 
This sole retainer of the family had once} ‘‘ Queenie is quite well!” 
been very handsome, and still retained the; “ Miss Nell, do be sensible and listen. I 
traces of past good looks, Sally was almost | may be only a servant, but I haven't lived in 
as dark as her favourite Queenie, but of a! Marden all my life, and I know what's what. 
totally different type. Her complexion was a It’s not as should be for a pretty young crea- 
rich olive-brown, and there was a peculiar | ture like Miss Qaeenie to steal out night after 
disguise abont her hair which, with the colour ‘night to meet a young man who hasn’t the 





| ing money she yet always had sufficient of it 








| vetapse into her old ways, being in the same 





; of her skin, seemed to denote she had pos: j 


sessed dusky ancestors. 

All Marden knew about her was that she | 
had passed yeh od the place with a camp of 
gipsies ; her child being taken ill she remained | 
perforce when the caravans moved on. She, 
tented ‘the little one with wonderful devotion, ; 
but no care could save the baby life. Then | 
Sal's evil passions broke lqose, and she was, 
for the time the terror of Marden, as although 
she seemed to have no visible means of earn- 


for all she fancied. A few wiseacres set ker 
down as a witch, and she was on the point of 
being ‘hunted ont of the place when she fell 
ill, and Mrs. Marsh, to the wonder and admi- 
ration of the village, nursed her back to | 
health. ‘ 

“It is nothing,” the widow had said, depre- 
catingly, when the vicar commended her noble 
act. ‘Indeed, I have often longed for a 
chance of doing good. I think for three long 
years, Mr. Bailey, I have had but one ambi- 
tion—to save a human life!” 

‘‘ Well, you have done so, my dear lady; 
and I might almost say a ‘human soul also, 
for Wild Sal seems a different creature.” 

Mrs. Marsh had feared her protégée would 


pce, bat her‘fears were nok realized. 

Fifteen years came and went, and Sal's 
reformation never failed. She was a peculiar 
woman; she minded no labour, no trouble, 
for those she loved ; but she expected a share 
of the family’s affection, and to. be allowed to 

her free an all that concerned 
it ; also there was’ kind of summer.honse or 
shed in the garden ‘with a window which, from 
the moment she came, she ‘had taken posses-; 
sion.of. In spite of sil Mrs. Marsh’s cautions) 
of rheumatism and the Tike’ Sally would have 
no other bedroom. 

There were ‘two windows in‘the rustic build-; 
ing; ‘these she‘adorned with neat white mus- 
lin blinds, and (aftershe’ ) 
in time she purchased 


to’earn money 
ck curtain, whic 





spirit to propose to her even if his father do 
own the biggest house in Marden.” 

Nell’s face blanched. It came on her like a 
sudden inspiration that Queenie was absent 
from them quite three evenings out of the 
seven. She would have-the most natural 
excuses, This girl had asked her to ran over 
and practice a duet, or that one had promised 
to show her a pattern; or perhaps she wenld 
have a headache, which only fresh air could 
care; or she would be seized with sudden 
compassion for Nero, the big Newfoundland, 
and declare ‘she must give him a little 
run. 

Taey were the most natural and ingenious 
exouses. Nell, open herself as the day, conld 
never have suspected their deceit till Sally's 
remonstrance. Then her eyes opened. She 
seemed to recollect, as though by instinct, 
that none of the girls supposed to have prac- 
tised the duets, or shown the patterns, ever 
alluded to Queenie’s evening visits. And she 
did think once she had heard Nero howling 
after Queenie had started on her benevolent 
expedition, 

All these things rashed through her mind, 
but she was very staunch to her sister. She 
would rather own herself mistaken a dozen 
times than suspect Queenie of deceiving her. 

“Sally!” she said, eagerly, “you must be 
mistaken; she couldn’t do it. I know who 
you mean, and I don’t believe Queenie would 
marry him for worlds.” 

“He will ba a rich man, Miss Nell, if he 
keeps in with his father. The old fellow 
would never sanction his marrying Miss 
Queenie, though she’s worlds too good for him, 
so you see harm must come of it.’’ 

“But of what? What have you seen?” 

“Austin Brooks’ set his mind on oar young 
lady—and it’s not a little he'll stop at. Why, 
Miss ‘Nell, haven't you seen the big gold locket. 
he gave her not a week ago?” 

‘‘ She:never showed_it to me,” 
= “She never showed it to me,” retorted 
‘Sally; ‘but when there's so much at stake I 
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don’t *ait for people to show me things—I 
look for mysalf. There’s the locket and his 
portrait, and a ring, besides a ye letters ; 
and if you doubt what I tell you, Miss Nell, I 
ailvise you, tired as you are, to put on your 
bat again and go for a stroll in Chestnut 
Valley. If anyone you meet there grumbles, 
tell them your head ached too, and you thought 
a little fresh air ‘ld be good for you as well as 
other people.”’ 

“Then you think ——?”’ 

“T don’t think at all. I’m certain that 
wretched Brooks is in Chestnut Valley, and 
my Miss Qeenie with bim!” 

Nell sighed—-she was tired, very tired; and 
besides bodily fatigue, her whole nature shrank 
from the task before her. 

Ske knew the Brooks's only by report and 
seeing them ia church. The family had only 
come to Marden a few months before, and the 
Marsh's were not safiiciently important to call 
on them. 

Samuel Brooks, the father, had made a 
fortune in the provision trade, but no one knew 
the exact amoant. Probably it was large, for 
his five daughters were most elaborately 
dressed, and his sons seemed to have plenty of 
money. Austin, the eldest, was a sailor, but 
it was commonly reported his next voyage 
would be his last, as the father was getting in 
years, and wanted him at home, The othersons 
were both in alarge city house—mere lads, still 
in their teens. The Brooks's were not gentle- 
folks, bat education had so far polished up the 
younger generation that Austia might easily 
have been described as gentlemanly. For the 
rest, he was a good-looking young fellow, very 
empressé in his manners to lajies_ a little loud 
when excited, and decidedly of a passionate 
temper. 

Nell would as scon have thought of the 
Brooks’s gardener as a suitor for her sister ; 
but then she was a girl apt to forget the Im- 
portance of money. 

When she remembered, Queenie’s ambitions 
pointed only to marrying a rich man, she fel6, 
with a pang at her heart, Sally's warning 
might not have been so unheeded after all. 

She walked quickly on. She hated her 
errand. If (sow she detested the thought!) 
Sally were right, and she sarprised Qaeenie 
with her lover, she would receive a sharp 
reprimand from her sister afterwards; if not, 
it would be difficult to explain her presence. 

She had gone half-way down Chestnut 
Valley when she saw her sister. Quaeenie was 
standing still, her hand clasped in Austin 
Brooks’s, while by the moon's flickering light 
{it was getting late now, for Sally’s confidence 
had taken time). he placed a ring on her finger. 
Nell's heart sank. 

Mr. Bcooks was the fiest to perceive her—a 
tall, fair-haired young man, with a fresh, open 
face, and a kindly expression. He was nota 
gentleman, but his face was good-natated and 
honest. Why had he not conducted his wooing 
openly? 

‘* Hare's your sister,” he said, lond enough 
for Nell to hear. ‘‘ Wont you introduce me?” 

“Nell, what on earth are you doing here?” 
inquired Miss Marsh, haughtily. 

‘I got frightened about you, dear. Mother 
has gone to bed, and I was all alone.” 

Of course,”’ interposed Austin, kindly, “it 
was most natural to try and fiad your sister. 
You don't look one given to betray secrets, 
and 8? we will trast you with ours.” 

‘We had far better not,” said Qaeenie, 
but the young man pleaded his cause well. 

Nell felt hergelf relenting. 

‘I join my ship to-morrow, and for nearly 
three months I shall be away. You can’t 
suspect me of private meetings with your 
sister when Iam in Africa. So it would be 
ungenerous to tell your mother of this one.” 

“I shall not tell her,” said Nell, proudly, 
“but I don’t understand. When did you get 
to know this gentleman, Qavenie? And why 
did you keep it secret ?”’ 

“At my wish!” said Austin, simply. “I 
have the most indulgent, and yet the most 
cantankerous of fathers. He took it into his 








head that I was never to think cf marrying 
till I had left the sea. Well, in less than 
three months I shall have left it, and then I 
can go to him boldly and tell him about 
Qaeenie; but till then I am obliged to be 
silent.” 

‘* Now perhaps you are satisfied, Nell?’’ said 
her sister, ungraciously. ‘‘ Pray, are thereany 
more questions you would like to ask?” 

Poor Nell trembled, and Austin, who was 
a good-natured young fellow, interposed. 

** Don’t be too h on her, Qaeenie. You 
see, Miss Nell, we couldn’t be engaged openly, 
but we love each other, and three months will 
soon pass. In July I shall come back to claim 
your sister's promiss, and ask your mother to 
accept me as & son-in-law.’’ 

‘* But your father?” 

‘‘The governor and I always hit it off. 
When he knows I mean to marry Queenie, 
and no one else, he will hear reason, and end 
by being proud of my beautiful darling!” 

Nell stood there spellbound. She felt, 
rather than saw, that Austin stooped and 
kissed her sister's face. She wished herself 
anywhere else instead of there—an unwilling 
third at the levers’ adieu. 

‘* You will be true to me, Queenie ?’’ pleaded 
Austin. “I know you area hundred times 
too beautiful and good for a rough fellow like 
me; but I love you, dear. Noone in all the 
world could care for you more than I do.” 

“Of course I will be true to you!” said 
Queenie, prettily. ‘I think you might trast 
me better, Austin!” 

‘“‘ You are so lovely, and so many will envy 
me! Qaeenie remember, you hold my life in 
your hands. It would be worthless to me if 
you were faithless.” 

Nell hated herself for reflecting her sister 
was not likely to be faithless, sincé in all 
Marden no other man could offer her fairer 
prospects. The thought would come into her 
mind, though she knew it was treachery to 

her sister. She was conscious Austin was 
tender-hearted. He was not a gentleman, 
there was nothing aristocratic about him; 
bat at least one part of Sally's warning was 

roundless—he was to be trusted. Ualess he 
ied on the voyage he would come back in 
three months’ time to marr ——_ 

Nothing very memorable had ever happened 
within Nell’s recollection. They had always 

been r, always hard-up, with nothing 
special to look forward to. She had often 
wished ‘‘ something" would happen, something 
new, even if it made her sorry; and so the 
something had happened, and little Nell knew 
not whether she was glad or sorry. 

She tried to fancy Qaeenie married, and 
living in the great house. She tried to fancy 
her and her m»>ther pursuing their humble 
way without the beautifal sister, but here 
she failed. No power of hers could imagine 
Mrs. Marsh without her first-born. 

“It would break mother's heart to give up 
Qaeenie, I am certain! ” 

Perhapsso. Thesacrifice was never exacted 
—the widow kept her darling by her to the‘end. 

“Nell,” said Queenie, suddenly putting her 
hand on the girl's shoulder, pettishly, “‘ Why 
are you standing there like a statue? Austin 
has been gone fall five minutes, and we ought 
to be half way home. If you holi your 
tongue, like a good girl, I won’t be angry with 
you for finding out our secret. I wanted to 
talk to someone.” 

‘** Ave you very happy?” 

** What a question!” 

‘*T thought love made everyone happy!” 

‘Does it! Oh, I shall ba happy enough, 
Nell. Ishall be the richest woman in Mar- 
den, and have the finest houss.”’ 

‘‘And you will |have someone to love you 
always !,” put in Nell quietly. 

Qaeenie made no reply. Beantifal as a 
oet’s dream, could it be that she was heart- 
ess and incapable of love? The answer to 
this question lies in the future; but one thi 
was certain—she did not love her prom 
husband, Austin Brooks. 

(To be continued.) 








MY MOTHER’S FACE. 


There is one face of all the world 
The fairest face to me, 

Fairer than any artist's dream 
Of angel face could be. 

I see it in my dreams at night ; 
I see it in the day; 

The glory of that angel smile 
Lights all my weary way. 


When but a little wayward child 
I sought bos perfect rest, 

My tired head pillowed peacefally 
Upon my mother's breast. 

That same sweet face above me bent ; 
That smile upon me shone ; 

And now into my inmost soul 
Its peacefulness has grown. 


The fairest maiden in the world 
Is not so sweetly fair ; 
I see her with her glossy bands 
Of silver-sprinkled hair, 
That fall in parted ripples down 
Beside the tranquil brow, 
The blessing from her calm, brown eyes 
Is with me even now. 


I feel upon my fevered brow 
The touch of her cool hand ; 
I hear the music of her voice, 
I hear and understand 
"Tis she who guides me tenderly 
With wisdom pure and strong : 
I feel her chiding when my heart 
Tarns wilfully to wrong. 


My work is in the busy world, 
ife’s hurry and tarmoil ; 

Her home is where the blessed rest 
From all their earthly toil. 

But in my life her presence lives 
To light each desert place ; 

O! memory blest and beautifal— 
My angel mother’s face. “* 





THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


‘‘ My tender-hearted little girl would even 
yet shield her cousin, I see,” said the Barones;, 
with a proud, fond smile. ‘I respect your 
motives, Cecile, and do honour to your noble, 
generous, and forgiving heart. As I said, 
Hellice shall have a home here in my house, 
but there is no room for her in my heart.”’ 

“Bat, mamma,” pleaded the girl. 

Lady Redwoode shook her head at the im- 
plied remonstrance. 

“If you kaew, my darling,” she said, ‘‘ how 
the wrong inflicted upon me by my brother 
yet rankles in my heart you would not ask 
me to do violence to myself by trying to love 
his child. Is she not vain and deceitfal ?” 

Cecile replied only by « significant silenca. 

“You are too trathfal to say no, my dearest, 
and too mercifal to say yes. I would that she 
deserved such kind treatment at your hands. 
Bat go on, Cecile. Tell me how Ranee became 
attached to you.” 

‘¢T think i¢ was because I was so helpless, 
and that no one loved me,” said Cecile, without 
looking up. ‘‘ Renee was often no better than 
the rest, but she could not look coldly upon her 
nureeling, the child who clung to her above all 
others. As was nataral, she preferred Hellice, 
but Hellice repulsed her when I clang to her 
as my only friend. I used to think it hard 
that even my nurse should love Hellice bast 
for her dark skin and her dark hair. Bat when 
papa—that is, Uncle Glintwick—was dying h2 
summoned Renee, Hellice, and me, each to a 
se te interview in his chamber, What ho 

to them I do not know, but from that hour 
my cousin began to treat me with increased 
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respect, and our ayah fawned upon me con- 
tinually.”’ 

‘* But what did he tell you?” 

‘‘ He told me that Heliice and I were not 
sisters, that one of us was the daughter of 
Lady Redwoode, but which it was he would 
not reveal. I implored him to say if I were 
your child, but he refused. Then a thought 
seemed to strike him, and he muttered some- 
thing of which I could only distinguish the 
words ‘ Agatha,’ ‘ mother’s instinct,’ and ‘her 
features may betray.’ I asked him what he 
meant, and he answered by excitedly implor- 
ing me to promise that, if by any chance you 
should select me as your daughter, I would 
share all my honours and wealth with Hellice. 
i promised him and he grew content.” 

‘* Here is confirmation of the blessed truth !" 
cried the Baroness, her countenance trans- 
figured with joy. ‘‘ How little Horatio dreamed 
that those words would decide my choice, 
and set at rest my last doubt ! I nolonger fear 
to claim you, Cecile!” 

‘* Bat hear therest, mamma. Pa’ Uncle 
Glintwick—died, and, with our ayah, Hellice 
and I started for England. One evening dur- 
ing the first week on shipboard we lingered on 
deck later than the other passengers. Then 
Renee said to me that papa had feared that 

our choice would fall on me, and she asked 
if it should if I would not make her my only 
attendant and give her all her wishes, as she 
had always loved me. How could I refuse her, 
mamma? I knew she loved Hellice best; I 
knew her only motive was cupidity or avarice ; 
I knew that she wanted Hoellice to be chosen 
before me, and that she spoke merely from a 
momentary fear that I might be preferred, 
but she had beea my earliest and only friend. 
If she does not love me, I love her. Bo I pro- 
mised her that, in the event of my being 
chosen, I would provide for her and Hellice, 
but I believed then that you would never be 
able to choose between us, and that you would 
oo adopt us equally. I never even 

eamed that the lonely, despised Cecile would 
be chosen before Hellice. , Mamma, dear, 
you have the outline of the whole story. 
Ask me what you will, and question Hellice 
and Renee!” 

“Thave no need to question anyone, my 
daughter,’’ and the Baroness smiled brightly. 
** Your artless story has brought confirmation 
of my hopes in every sentence. You have eg- 
tablished yourself firmly in my heart, and 
shall never again doubt that you are the child 
of my lost and honoured Rolfe !’’ 

“« And Hellice, mamma ?” 

‘'T leave her to you entirely. Ihaveno wish 
to say much to her, but I shall treat her with 
due civility. It is im ible to send her 
away, Cecile, but I must you not to be too 
’ friendly with her. Some especial providence 
has guarded you against contamination from 
her society and companionship, but it is not 
pleasing to me to have my pure-minded Cecile 
intimate with one whom knows to be full 
of deceit !” 

‘Your wish shall be my law, mamma,”’ said 
Cecile, forcing herself to raise her eyes to those 
of Lady Redwoode. ‘‘ My only wish is to please 
you.” 

It was not the fearless look of innocence that 
glowed in Cecile’s blue orbs as she spoke, nor 
was the expression of her face honest and up- 
right. She had a guilty look that all her art 
could not conceal, but which, unforfunately, 
the Baroness was too blinded by happiness to 
observe. 

“ It is settled, then, Cecile, that you aremy 
own,” said Lady Redwoode, bending over the 
girl with solemn, ineffable tenderness. ‘I 
have no more doubte—no more fears. Iam 
impatient to proclaim your relationship to me 
and establish your position in my household. 
I will ring at once and summon Hellice and 
my nephew, Mr. Forsythe.”’ 

She put this resolve into execution, sendi 
@ messenger to both individuals mentioned, 
and then awaited their arrival. 

Mr. Forsythe came in first, handsomely at- 


tired and apparently solicitous to make a 
favourable impression upon Cecile. 

The maiden arose and received him gra- 
ciously, and Lady Redwoode remarked with 
pleasure that his ardent, admiring glance called 
up the blushes to Cecile’s cheeks. 

“My little girl is but a timid child still, 
Andrew,” she said, putting her arm around 
the girl’s waist and drawing her nearer. ‘‘ She 
is beginning to tremble already at the ordeal 
of an introduction to the household in her 
proper character, and I shall depend upon you 
to assist me in sustaining her courage if it be 
likely to fail,’’ and her ladyship smiled reas- 
suringly at Cecile. 

Mr. Forsythe was about to utter some reply 
complimentary to Cecile as the door again 
opened, and Hellice made her appearance. 

The words he would have said were stayed 
on his lips, and he was for a fall moment 
forgetful of everything and everyone but the 
rejected cousin. 

She came in quietly, yet with those grace- 
ful, leopard-like movements that distinguished 
her from other women. 

Her lithe, swaying figure was robed in a 
cool, grey dress of nate, which swept 
about her in ample folds. 

Her collar of filmy lace was caught to- 
gether by a carbuncle brooch, that glowed 
upon her bosom like a living coal. 

She had thrown about her shoulders an 
Indian shawl of the most vivid scarlet, and 
its warm tone contrasted admirably with her 
a yr 4 dark complexion. 

But though her was perfect, her face 
attracted more attention. Her cheeks had 
bloomed into a lovely, dusky red, such as is 
seldom seen save upon the petals of an 
autumn rose. 


will be a good daughter to your ladyship. 

Papa always loved her tenderly, perhaps from 

remorse at having deprived her of her mother, 

and, remembering that, I hope that you will 
not feel harshly towards him now.” 

Lady Redwoode felt uncomfortable under 
the girl’s pleading look. 

In spite of her efforts to prevent it, her 
heart warmed strangely to this dark-haired 
maiden; but, when she would have answered 
her kindly, Cecile’s accusation of deceitfal- 
ness arose against Hellice, and her heart 
grew cold again. 

‘I do not feel harshly towards my brother 
now,” she said, gravely, and with some 
formality of manner that must have chilled 
her niece. ‘“ The dead have no faults, Hellice. 
I forgave Horatio in the hour when I learned 
about his death, and his resolve to restore to 
me my child. We need never speak of him 
again.” 

Hellice bowed, but a feeling of grief and 
in darkened her eyes to almost midnight 
rkness. 

It was not sorrow, perhaps, on account of 
her dead father, but rather because the fall 
tide of love she would have lavished upon her 
newly-found relative had been forced back 
upon her own soul. 

She felt wounded, hurt, grieved and indig- 
nant, possibly, for Hellice’s nature was too 
ardent and impulsive to be meek and humble. 

She saw, at a glance, that in Lady Red- 
woode'’s heart there was no room for the 
daughter of Horatio Glintwick, and words 
cannot describe her terrible sense of desola- 
tion. 

‘“‘T am all alone,”’ she 

unconsciously. 

Lady Redwoode was reminded of Cecile's 


murmured, almost 





Her lips were two glowing scarlet curves, 
fall of sweetness and sensitiveness. Her dark 
hair fell over her shoulders in rippling waves, | 
more beautiful than the curling tendrils of a 
vine, and bearing upon their glossy surface 
an unrivalled bloom. j 

But it was in her eyes—her grey and glow- 
ing eyes, so full of lights and shadows, so| 
superb in their lustre, so glorious in their depth | 
ofsoul and expression—that lay the charm that 
had fascinated Mr. Forsythe. 

The young girl came forward with un- | 
affected shyness, as if not quite certain of 
her reception, looked up at the Baroness with 
a sweet and tranquil gaze, and then advanced 
to Cecile, offering her hand affectionately. | 

“Let me congratulate, dear cousin!” she 
said, in a low, fluttering voice. ‘I was afraid ' 

ou would think I did not share in your joy, 
bat I do, with all my heart.” 

Cecile glanced at Lady Redwoode to ob- 
serve the effect upon her of this magnanimous 
speech, and replied,— 

“You are not dissatisfied then, Hellice? 
You had not expected that mamma would 
choose you as her daughter ?” 

The sweet, spirited of Hellice wavered 
a little in its dusky bloom, and a strangely ' 
yearning look appeared in her eyes, as she 
responded,— 

**I expected nothing, Cecile —nothing that 
I have not already received. I donot see how 
Lady Redwoode could have chosen differently, 
for you closely resemble her.” 

Cecile was pleased and flattered at this 
compliment, and gratefully pressed her 
cousin's hand. 

She knew, if Hellice did not, how much 
this generosity of MHellice conspired to 
establish herself in Lady Redwoode's love. 

She knew that the ready acquiescence of 
her cousin in the present state of affairs 
would be construed by her ladyship as the 
result of a knowledge that Cecile was the 
daughter of the Baroness, and she could 

ially have embraced her cousin for thus 
cagenesonty gerne into her hands. 

“TI co te you too, Aunt Agatha,” 
said H » in her sweet tones, now tremu- 
lous and as she turned towards 
Lady Redwoode. “Cecile has been a dear 








sister to me, and I am persuaded that she 


complaint of life-long neglect at the hands of 
her relatives, and saw in this remark only a 
righteous retribution for the wrongs Hellice 
had in her prosperity inflicted upon Cecile. 
But when the dark eyes brimmed over with 
tears, and the little dark head drooped, her 
generous soul was moved to pity. 

* Hellice,” she said, kindly, and then paused 
—the current of her feelings again changed, 
for Hellice’s moment of weakness had passed. 

The little head was lifted proudly now, the 
royal scarlet flamed again in cheeks and lips, 
the dark eyes looked again serenely tranquil, 
her dainty shoulders lifted themselves under 
the gloomy waves of rippling hair trailing over 
them, and Hellice bore herself with conscious 
pride and rectitude. 

Alas, that Lady Red woode had been so pre- 
judiced against the maiden as to misinterpret 
so thoroughly the change in her manner. 

‘As I ‘said before, Hellice,” observed her 
ladyship, more coldly than she had hitherto 
spoken to the orphan, ‘‘ Redwoode shall be 
your home, and I will be your protector. I 
trast you will be happy here.” 

‘‘Thank you, Aunt Agatha,” replied the 
young girl, quietly, ‘‘I havea happy dispo- 
sition, and have no doubt I shall be contented 
here. I am grateful for your kindness.” 

With a half-haughty inclination of her head 
she turned away, retreating to a window-seat, 
whither Mr. Forsythe followed her with his 


glances. 

He had intended to bestow his affections 
upon the chosen heiress, believing, of course, 
that they were under his control. He had in- 
tended to love and wed the lady who could 
best advance his worldly interests, and there 
could be no question but that that lady was 
the fair-haired Cecile Avon. He still intended 
to lay siege to her heart and to win her if 

ssible for his bride, but the delicate, dark 

veliness of Hellice, so like a night-sky 
gemmed with stars, had touched his heart as 
Cecile’s blonde beauty could never do. t 

The bright, sparkling face of Hellice, with 
its dusky, red cheeks, its clear, shadowy eyes, 
and its frame of lovely rippling hair, ha1 
already indelibly impressed its image upon his 
heart, and, whomsoever he might wed, it was 
—— that his love was given to the rejected 
maiden. 
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Cecile saw and understood bis Tingering 


pad slights and displays of 
ness, a as ae —_ ~ > wine her high- 
spirited She had spoken 
— to an Redwoods when deelaring that 
she had been = oe and neglected, for such 
had been thelotof Hellice, whileshe had been 
petted and caressed without limit. This :un- 
licensed indulgence had made. her'selfish and 
a—— and she became pale sy tte hd as 
Mr. Forsythe continued 
however, the young 


— while regarding Hellice 
next moment, 

guatieaiin beeame conscious of his rudeness, 
and turned upon her a gauze fttering enough 
to sooth her wounded vavi 

“I conclude, dear Lady Redwoode,” he 
seid, turning from Cecile to the Baroness, 
“ that you have settled your dear daughter's 
—— beyond all doubt. If so, the sooner 

her relationship to you be proclaimed the 

Yo 7 right, Andrew,” replied her lad 

“ You are +, Andrew, y- 
ship. “You may summon the household to 
the all, and the introduction shall take place 


immediate 
Mr. Forsythe bowed and withdrew. He was 
absent bat a few minutes, returning with 
household bad assembled, 
= was — prepared to weloome their young 


ee Guute my daughter!’ said the Baroness, 
offering her arm, and looking proudly upon 
the beautifal blonde beside her. ‘You are 
agitated, I see, but there is no cause for ex- 
citement of anykind. I have thought it best 
to make a public acknowledgment of our 
relationship, because my first miarriage was 
kept secret, and Rocees, if Ido not, people 
witt wonder and gessip antil have made 
® mountain out of a molebill. , my 
love, these servants of ours are faithful old 
retainers of the Redwoode family, ae were 
their fathers before them. I consider them 
as humble friends, and I know that'many of 
them would imperil their lives te iasare my 
—— They will rejoice in my happiness, 

I mote = det longing to look at the 
ee de 

ee oy as Soo desiri 
to encourage her but Cecile too 
from her to Hellice, wiotes quale from the 
window, with a singular and inexplicable 
agitation. 

“ What is it, my own darling?” inquired 
the Baroness, following her glances, “Ah, 1 
comprehend, You fear to wound cousin's 
feelings. This exquisite sensib does you 
honour, my sweet child, but 1 fear,” and she 
spoke in a whisper, “ that it is quite mis- 
placed. Are you ready?” 

Cecile calmed herself by an effort, gave a 
quick look from the corners of her eyes #t her 
reflection in an adjacent mirror, and then took 
Lady Redwoode's arm, leaning upon it with 
a that was more Roe new ever child- 


Pa + “eo ce,” she said, as she moved 
towards the door, preceded by Mr. Forsythe. 
“TI must have you near me.” . 

The supple, grey- 
bright drapery of scarlet and gold, arose from 
the distent window-seat, and fellowed them 
slowly to the hall. 

As Mr. Forsythe had said, ir hg 
hold was gathered together to greet the 
taen, ba thite guy livery, headed byte bate, 
men, pay y he bat 
steel aa @aphUldayank tae weenbe, “ate 2 neatly 
dressed, and ‘wader 'the oharge of the portly 
housekeepet, fined the side. Between 
the opposing lines & round, rosy little 
man, with a bald head, « businesslike air, 
and quick, energetic movements. He was 
Kenneth, the steward, bailiff, and confidential 
adviser of Lady Redwoode, #nd was as faith- 
ful to his employer as the sun to its course. 

He had once studied law, with a view ‘to 


ious - 





seeking 
acumen and correet mode 
into 


1 marvellous 
to 
terily. “Tady iwoode, you could not have 
chosen pow he added, as his 


A hearty rousing cheer, such ‘## can come 
only from the throats of British yeomen, arose 
to weloome them, and was echoed and 
again, 
When Semeneo-ee restored, Lady Redwoode 
bowed and seid,— 

“My friends—for you are all my tried and 
faittital pee a tee explain te you my 
early Mr. Kenneth has, to 
my wishes, nformed: ‘you that Iwasa 
when I was wedded to my late lamented ‘hus- 
band, Lord Re@woode. This young on 
my arm is Miss Cecile Avon; the only’ of 
my first marriage. I present her'to ‘you and 

te the world as own and J 
the heiress of my the 
future owner of 

This simple 
lish Cecile’s position 
Kenneth approached the 
his his congratulations ns on her vetoed to 
while again the hall rang with 
joyous meee of welcome to the deughter of 

the Lady ef Redwoode- 
Tt was a proud moment for Cecile. 


wes ee to estab- 
Ban all doubt. Mr. 
‘lady'to tender 


she stood unsupported, listening to the sounds 
of adulation as if entranced by them. The 
colour in her cheeks was unwavering, re 
eyes shone, and her lips were parted in 
smile, The assurance of the Baroness that 
yet ‘be hers inflated her 


a young queen receiving homage, and bowed 
grachouty first upon one side and then on the 
other, sing smiles very liberalfy to all. 
The ey, of the household “were in rap- 
tures with rho lad fem hoo te i 
there were who leoked 
. ed maiden in the v1 
e, in ‘her dark and sparkling 
with features instinet: tot Ary had been th 
daughter of En 


igorent al nde, soap sometimes, si 


all lewening, ‘are ‘yet 
‘aon proce nests auu uae eabemeerent 
Pepesinoe' leon looked ‘apon == a Pr reme 


oroad B 
nd beeing tesa yey Sy tae entntootion, 





Braet es ‘every feature; rect joy of Lady 


again 4 
rye vaulted roof‘rang with the |: 


stioe jwevenneer and | 
t) 


Fesouls; | 
in eh me ‘ 


Redwoode, as she looked upon her daughter ; 

and she heard the ringing acclamations:of the 

 aoum Setamertes conse uniehat = 
one 

would have gone-to her dousty taut 


“Oh; there are leoks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 
As if the seul’ that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life bad soe 
— Moore. 


Tun weird face, whieh had glanced in un- 


Her fair face glowed with excitement, and | stroyed. 


carrying on a fengthened 
without. betraying his ssoiaiiaie, 


oe ee eee ere vagaries which gave 
evidence of 


He had a strong taste for mechanics, and 
was always engaged in the invention of ‘some 
sta machine that should estonish the 


for months, * ‘ 
until the intricate mass of iron and- steel was 
all comprehension, ‘exeept, and perhaps 


‘tic ‘balloon; 
the top of his mwephew’s’ 
actnalty made a vayage in his werial canis far 
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as the nearest tree, from which he and the 
wreck :of his invention had been-rescued at con- 
siderable risk to resouer and rescued. 

Again, he had laboured months upon an 
automatic horse, constructed of iron, with 
pa ne op ere Fr nee 
con! with + i ing, 
ee bursting from the mouth an 
nostrils.of his formi steed, He filled up 
the interior of his automaton with machinery, 
which when in motion produced « sound re- 

distant t 


This wild scheme was a favourite one 
with him, and he confidently anticipated, 


Office relay 9 regiments of 
require them, to. strike terror to the heart of 


disposition .of the unfortunate gentleman can 
be. readily discovered, As may be supposed, 
his ideas received little encouragement from 
Sir Richard, who, however, treated his rela, 


tive with uniform kindness, tion, 
and:affectian. 
Mr. Hanghbton was @ daily visitor at Red. 


woode, and ied that: he had discovered in 
confi of his schemes, his apparent 
By. izer, and earnest friend. Lady Red. 
we pitied and esteemed him equally, and, 
in her kind-heartedness, was meyer, weary .of 
listening to his wandering fancies, or beguil- 
pra lial gee ia which she was % 


nl ex) t. 
Mr. a anghton employed himself while 


‘this delicate little matter for ‘sou, T can 
relieve you at once.and for ever of her atten- 


“ Butshow?” 

The benevolent expression of Mr. Haush- 
ton’s face deepened, his manner grew more 
imepressive and confidential, and he elevated 


d | his forefinger to a still higher degree. 


_‘ Richard |” he.exclaimed, glancing around 
him, and then fixing his gaze upon the 
Baronet, ‘‘as I said, an idea has occurred to 
me, I will invent a small infernal machine, 
you know, and: put it in a scent-bottle and 
send it to her! What do you think of that, 
my boy? Science;shall step in to relieve you 
of her. ions.” 

* But, unclh——” 

“Say. nothing, Richard. I comprehend 
your gratitude, bat I do not wish to ba over- 
w with thanks,” and Mr. Haughton 
waved his:‘hand magnanimously. “It is but 
a trifling service, and I shall perform it with 
the greatest pleasure.” 

“I want no uch service,” replied Sir 
Richard. “The woman is nothing to mo, 
and you must not seek to harm a-hair of her 
head. Employ yourself with innocent 
schemes, tui do not seck to injure anyone, 
The actre:a, as “you call her, is completely 
dead to me, and I never wish to hear of her 
again. Forget her, Uncle William, as I shall 


do 

Mr, Haughton looked crestfallen and dis. 
appointed. He attempted a remonstrance, 
but failed, on encountering the firm and 
resolute look of his: ’ 

After a brief struggle with himself ho 
seemed to resolve to make the best of the cir- 
oumstances, and acquiesced in the Baronet'y 
decision. 

“Let it. be -as you say, Richard,” he said, 








waiting for, hia nephew, as we, have stated, | 


nat he began to. grow impatient, when at last 


the young Baronet, with his hat.dzawa down | 


over his eyes, and with, a quick and nervons | 
| you had a little more spirit—but-let it pass, 


step, made his appearance. The unole, with 
& joyful exclamation, hastened to mest him. 

_‘‘ &h, here you are, Dick!’ he said, pulling 
his arm through that of his nephew. ‘‘ But 
how pale you look! I want to talk with you. 
Just let. Hodge take your horse and mine 
home, while. we walk. I have news of the 
utmost importance to commanicate, to you,” 

‘* Very. well, uncle,” responded Sir Richard, 
finding even in the sogiesy.of his: unfortmmate 
telative some relief from his own thonghts. 
“Walking or ridiag—it’s all the same to 
me,” 


_ Mr. Haughton gave the-mecessary instrac- 
tions to his servants, and~ then, i 
with his- nephew, set out across the fields at a 
Sauntering pace in the direction of Sea View. 

‘Richard,’ he said, hesitatingly, after a 
brief, silepoe, “was that person at theiinn 


thas. aotress who gave you,.so much tronble | 


puna gnans sen} 
“The eanae,”” responded the Baronet, 


laconioally. 
‘* What did she want, Richard,?, She:knows , 


ashe ian't your wife.” 

ie uncle. She was. simply enacting 
& bit of private theatricala before. an unap- 
Pmnorsasticncn,” and Six Richard smiled 


_Mx,, Hanghton Jais anu, inv earnest 
end wa, on for a. few. moments 
-@bsarbed in thought. ‘Suddenly, he 


started, as, ha-was,wont to dosin the moment | 


of the conesption of his most. brilliant 
schemes, paused abruptly, and regarded his 
nephew, with @, countenance irradiated by. .an 
expression: of. the.mast active .benevolenes, 
“Righerd,” be said, confidentially, and 
with emphatic cannestness, raising his fore- 
finger i ively, ‘I've got an. idea, 
This aetress, married you once, and clouded 
your life, and made. almosta hermit.of you, 
and you had great tronble to.get rid of her, 
Now she shes come back again, after a lapse of 
years, and my-opinion is she will determinedly 
stick to. you,nsJong-ea life: ramains. Permit 
me as a favour, imy:dear Richard, to arrange 
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in a subdued manner, “I won't harm her, 


but I could:have invented a machine no bigger | 


tham..a toy that would have put her out of the 
way in the most scientific manner. I wish 


you shall never ‘hear that woman’s name or 
—— from my lips again. She is dead 
ns 


He again took the Baronet’s arm, and they 
—— ‘on ‘in-silence., 
was & pleasant and picturesque ronte by 
which they bavi mem returning to Bea View. 
The pa wound through green and 
pleasant fields, where young grain waved like 
billows in ‘the sunshine; through a 


_ green 
heavily-wooded: plantation, where the shadows 


lay thickly oa the ground, even in the day- 
time, and where hosts of birds held high 
carnival in the summer hours by the brook 
belonging to Redwoode Manor. 

In fact, the route lay entirely across the 
domain of Redwoode, and commanded at 
various / points. a glimpse of some cf its most 
remarkable beauties, 

‘On. this occasion, however, neither Sir 
Bichard nor his-uneleappeared to notice the 
scenery around ithem, the former being so 
oblivious indeed that‘his relative bad drawn 
him.into-a by.path diverging from their route 


without arousing‘his attention. 
‘“Where ate we going?” he asked, at 
Jength, abruptly, ming conscious of | 


making the aseent. of the hill, which was 
crowned by the mansion of Redwoode. 

“Up to Redwoode, of course,” replied Mr. 
Hanghton, as ifthe matter had been settled 


beforehand. ‘You need to be cheered up, | 
endif anyone-ean cheer you it's Lady Red. | 
woode, with 


her music. Besides, Richard, 
we must go.and congratulate her ladyship.” 
od ther!” exclaimed 
Baronet, pausing»in the ascent and turning 
an shed face upon his companion. 
“You. don't ‘mean-that Lady Redweodp is 
going:to marry again? "’ 
“No, I don’t:mean‘that, so it imn’tnecessary 
to. stop.and: stare, Richard,” responded Mr. 
‘“Bat great things 
have: hap at’ Redwoode this morning. 
The house is turned upside down and inside 
out -withnex 


citement: “Mr. Kenneth is stand. ' 


the } 


ing on his head—figuratively speaking, of 
course; Mr. Andrew Forsythe is uncertain 
whether is head is on or not ; and Lady Red- 
woode is the happiest individual on the face 
of the earth.”’ 

“ Bat what is the cause of all this commo- 


tion?” ‘ 
arrival of Lady Redwoode’s 


“ The 
daughter.” 

‘“* Lady Redwoode’s daughter! She has no 
no daughter. What do you mean?” 

‘‘Simply what I say,” was the response, 
Mr. Haughton evidently enjoying his 
nephew’s amazement. “I calledat Redwoode 
before I followed you to the Orown. Lady 
Redwoode was engaged, but Kenneth told me 
the strangest story ever listened to by_mortal 
man. Tt seems that Lady Redwoode had 
been married before she wedded Lord Red- 
woode. Her first husband was an English- 
| man, living in India—a man of divers ac- 
|; complishments and personal comeliness, but, 
i by profession, a simple, humble secretary. 
| He was poor, of course, for rich men don’t 
| usually engage themselves. ag secretaries. 
There is no accounting for women, Richard, 
as you must know from experience, and 380 
Lady Redwoode, then Miss Agatha Glintwiok, 
; married this man secretly, and had a 
| danghter by him. He died before the 
' daughter was born, and her sister-in-law, 
having a child born on the same day as Lady 
Redwoode’s, took both babies as her own, 
giving ont that they were twin sisters. Lady 
| Redwoode was not long afterwards married 

to her late husband and came to England, so 
| she never saw the child again until now. Mr. 
' Glintwick is dead, and has sent his daughter 
| and his siater’s daughter to her ladyship, and 
| she is making the most:-of them at the present 
moment.” wt / 

“A strange story!” said the Baronet, in 
eurprise, 
“The strangest part is to come,” returned 
i 





toeemenitiges: ad 


Mr. Haughton, complacently, as if the 
peculiarity of the occurrence was due to him 
personally, “Mr. Glintwick was an unfeel- 
‘ing old man, with no more heart than that 
chimney-pot you see in the valley yonder. He 
| lost his property, so his daughter was poor. 
He hadn’t treated his sister well, 80 he 
thought she wouldn't make his child an 
heiress. In his dilemma, he resolved not to 
let Lady Redwoode know which girl belonged 
to her, so that she wonld be obliged to treat 
them both alike.” 

«« What an infamous idea! Poor Lady Red- 
woode——”’ 

‘Oh, you needn't pity her! Women are 
curious beings, and mothers have an instinct 
that defies calculation. Lady Redwoode knew 
her daughter at once, fram her resemblance to 
herself, I believe, and she has declared her to 
| be the heiress of Redwoode, and introduced 
i her to the household, They're having a grand 
| time at Redwoode, I can tell you.” 

«And what does Mr. Forsythe say?” 

“Delighted, of course. He'll very likely 
raarry the heiress, as he is such a favourite 
with her ladyship. I wish I could kave segn 
| the two young ladies. But we shall see them 
| in a few minutes, Richard, and I want to warn 

you first against falling in love with Miss 
' Glintwick. She has Hindoo blood—indeed, 
| ber grandmother, a pure Hindoo, has come 
with them.” : 

The Baronet again expressed his surprice, 
and lapsed into a reverie which his relative 
made no attempt to break, They resumed 
| their ascent of the-hill,and soon gained its 
summit, finding themselves-in the.deep shade 
of the wood, in the midst of which the mansion 
was situated. Continuing their way in thought- 
fn] silence towards the dwelling, they at length 
came upon a lovely scene, which they had 
often visited with Lady Redwoode. 

“T shall go no farther,” said the Baronet, 
pausing abruptly. “I.find Iam not in the 
mood'to talk nonsense to young ladies, or to 
sympathize with Lady Redwoode in her 
happiness, Yon can go on without me, Uncle 
William.” 
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As he concluded he threw himself at full | 


l.mgth upon the green sward, and looked 
moodily around him. 

Overhead, the boughs of the trees united 
themselves in a pointed arch, through the in- 
terstices of which the sunbeams strayed, fall- 
ing upon the short green grass beneath. At 
Sir Richard’s feet the brook, that was hasten- 
ing to encircle the base of the hill, fell in an 
exquisitely beautiful cascade, whose loud 
musical murmur rang through the grove to a 
considerable distance. The white ) sad the 
glittering spray, looking in the sunshine like 
stray jewels, the murmur of the waters—all 
contributed to make the scene a fairylike one, 
ang was full of sweet and tender soothing to a 
perturbed spirit. The young Baronet felt 
comforted, he scarce knew why, and a soft 
dreaminess stole over his soul that was 
inexpressibly delightful after his recent ex- 
periences. 

Mr. Haughton looked at him for a moment 
doubtfally, then murmured something to the 
effect that he lacked courage to face the young 
strangers alone, and imitated his nephew's 
example, placing himself at a little distance, 
in a more eecluded spot, there to await Sir 
Richard's pleasure. 

The moments flew on, and still the young 
Baronet lay there in idle enjoyment of the 
scene. He looked upon the smiling valley, 
the distant sea, his own home, and the various 
features of the scenery, lulled by the song of 
the waterfall, and beguiled by the music of 
the birds. Once only his brow clouded with 
gloom, and that was when he beheld two 
riders galloping over the country road in the 
distance—riders whom his keen eyesight and 
keener instinct assured him were his divorced 
wife and her brother. Then his lip curled 
scornfully, his fair and noble face dark- 
ened, his blue eyes flashed fiercely as light- 
ning through a summer sky, and his old 
moodiness seemed to creep over him like a 
black pall. 

It was then that the summer breezes wafted 
to him a sound sweeter than the music of 
waterfall or birds—the sound of a fresh, sweet, 
exquisite voics, singing a tender little Hindoo 
song, the meaning of which he could under- 
stand, though the words were not compre- 
hended by him. It came to him like a gentle 
wave of delicious harmony, soothing him like 
a spell, and thrilling his soul with strangely 
mingled pleasure and pain. 

‘* An angel’s voice!’’ he murmured, uncon- 
sciously. 

It came nearer and nearer, and he began to 
distinguish in its undertones one of sorrow 
cheerfally borne. He heard, too, the sound of 
a gentle footfall approaching the waterfall, 
and would have beaten a retreat had he had 
time. But even while he meditated doing so 
the bushes framing in the little nook where 
he reposed were parted by a small white hand, 
and an angels face looked in upon him with a 
faint expression of surprise. 

Sir Richard feared to stir lest the vision 
should vanish, and looked at it in breathless 
admiration. He beheld in it the glorious em- 
bodiment of his vague dreams, the realization 
of his wildest, highest fancies. The sweet, 
spirited face, with its delicately dark com- 
plexion, and eyes of dark grey, amidst a mass 
of rippling hair, in which nestled a thousand 
shadows, was the loveliest he had ever beheld. 
He looked at her with a rapt countenance, 
and would have spoken but that he feared to 
frighten her like a half-tamed bird. 

For a moment Hellice, for, as our reader 
knows, the lovely vision was no other than 
the rejected maiden, stood gazing withslightly 
parted lips at the handsome face and reclining 
figure of Sir Richard; then, with the colour 
deepening in her cheeks, she let fall the 
branches she held and flitted away through 
the shadows. 

The Baronet made no attempt to arise and 
follow her, but his face had grown strangely 
bright and hopefal, a look which it did not 
lose even when thoughtfalness began to creep 
over it. 





‘* That must be Lady Redwoode'’s daughter!” 
said Mr. Haughton, after a lengthened silence, 
and with a strange sigh. ‘How beautiful 
she is! She make one forget the past ——” 

“Yes, she does, Uncle William!” inter- 
rupted the Baronet, brightly, adding, in a 
lower tone, so as to almost inaudible, 
‘*I must see her again. Whoever and what- 
ever she is I recognise her as my fate!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


As letters some hand bas invisibly trac’d, 
When held to the flame will steal out of the sight ; 
So many a feeling that long seemed effaced 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 
—Moore. 


For some minutes Sir Richard Haughton 
continued his reclining position in the green, 
shaded nook by the waterfall, hoping that the 
brief and lovely vision might return to him, 
but as it did not he at length arose, his heart 
continuing to thrill with those sweet and 
strange sensations which Hellice had so un- 
consciously evoked. 

‘* Shall we go on to Redwoode?” asked his 
uncle, in a low tone, approaching him. 

“ Yes—no—not to-day,” replied the young 
Baronet, arousing himself from his abstrac- 
tion and glancing down at his plain morning 
dress. ‘“*We will make a formal call to- 
morrow, when Lady Redwoode will be better 

leased to see us. So, that young lady is the 
aughter of the Baroness, is she?” 

“Yes,” declared Mr. Haughton, in a positive 
tone. ‘‘ Hername is Avon—Miss Cecile Avon, 
-I believe. Kenneth said Lady Redwoode’s 
daughter was very beautifal, so this young 
lady must be her. I never dreamed of a being 
half so lovely! How foolish people are who 
brood over an early disappointment when such 
lovely creatures as Miss Avon exist,” and he 
sighed deeply. 

Sir Richard’s fair face flushed as if the 
remark touched him nearly, and murmured, 
in reply : 

‘‘True, uncle. Why should anyone permit 
his life to be wrecked by a single memory ? 
Why should the basengss of one individual 
cloud a whole existence, and make me blind 
tothe purity, goodness, and beauty of another? 
I have been weak and foolish, but I will he so 
no longer!” 

His voice took a determined, resolute tons ; 
his blue eyes flashed with a sudden determina. 
tion, and his whole countenance became at 
once animated and resolved. 

Mr. Haughton regarded him for a moment 
with a keen, suspicious glance, and then he 
said, drily : 

‘* I see how it is, Richard. This pretty face 
has taken you captive. You had better wait 
until you see the other young lady before 
falling in love. The truth is,” he added, 
perp pee | “I admire Miss Avon myself, 
and I am older than you, and so——”’ 

A mirthfal look shot through Sir Richard’s 
eyes and glanced over his features as he said : 

‘“* I see, uncle, we are rivals in our admira- 
tion for this bright-faced young girl, whom 
we have seen bat once, and who does not even 
know our names. She would be vastly 
amused could she overhear our conversation.” 

‘Be it so, then, Richard—vwe are rivals,” 
said his uncle, without heeding his concluding 
sentence. ‘But let us still be friends. I 
would rather relinquish at once all my plans 
of future happiness than that there should 
be any enmity or coldness between ‘the 
two last members of our family. Let our 
rivalry be an amicable one, and let the one 
who oi the glorious prize still retain the 
friendship of the other. Shall it be so?’’ 

He proffered his hand, and the Baronet 
accepted it with pea gravity, although 
an amused smile flickered about his mouth. 

“You have not considered the possibility, 
uncle, of the young lady's having y 
formed an attachment,” he said, quietly. 





‘“‘ Bat if she has not, and should smile upon 





one of us, we will continue to be friends. 
Now, as we have conversed about this young 
stranger sufficiently, let us return-home.”’ 

Mr. Haughton acceded to this proposition 
at once, muttering something abont his 
inability to encounter those soft, dark eyes 
again that day. and the couple set out without 
delay for Sea View. The uncle was silent as 
they retraced their steps down the hill and 
proceeded across the fields, and Sir Richard 
was absorbed in strangely mingled reflections, 
from the midst of which, however, stood out 
the lovely, glowing face of Hellice like a clear- 
cut cameo. 

The sweet vision accompanied him home to 
the solitude of his library, where, book in hand, 
he sat dreaming for hours—strange, sweet 
dreams, such as he had not known since his 
boyhood. For years his fature had seemed 
to him clouded with dark shadows, but now 
hope irradiated those shadows with floods of 
rosy light, and he began to think that there 
eo happiness and love in prospect for 

im yet. 

It was singular, he said to himself once or 
twice, that his brief glimpse of Hellice should 
have such an effect upon him that at first 
sight of her face an electric chord reachi 
to the innermost depths of his soul shoul 
have been touched and not yet ceased to vibrate 
—but he made no attempt to explain the fact 
to his own satisfaction. It was enough for 
him that he had seen her, and that the sight 
had power to move his heart as it had never 
been moved before, even by the unfortunate 
woman who had been for a single hour his 
honoured wife. 

More than once, when planged into a vague, 
delicious reverie, the last menacing words of 
Margaret Sorel forced themselves upon his 
remembrance, seeming like the sounds of 
sullen thunder in a sunny, summer's day—a 
warning of an approaching storm. He dis- 
missed them, however, with a smile at his 
supposed folly, and returned to his intangible 
dreams. 

The day passed, its flight unheeded by the 
young Baronet. He joined his uncle at dinner, 
and spent theevening with him in the a 
room, but neither was in a conversational mood. 

They separated at an early hour, and Sir 
Richard retired to his private apartments, to 
be visited there by dreams of Hellice and Mar- 
garet Sorel, from which he awakened at an 
early hour uorefreshed. 

After breakfast, as the hour was too earl 
for his proposed visit to Redwoode, he too 
his usual morning stroll about his home estate. 
going down by the sea, walking up and down 
the Leash, sauntéring through the park and 
gardens, and concluding, as usual, by direct- 
ing his steps towards the ruined part of his 
dwelling. 

These ruins were, as has been said, exceed- 
ingly picturesque. They were also extensive, 
considering that they had formed originally a 

ivate mansion. Many of the § were 
still standing, covered with luxuriant ivy, and 
in some parts the floors were still in a good 
state of preservation. The roofs, however, 
were generally lacking; there were great pit- 
falls in some of the floors, and occasionally a 
rift in the walb served as a good loophole 
through which an excellent view was obtain- 
able. A broad and stately staircase was in 
good preservation and led up to apartments 
where once beauty and gaiety held sway, and 
where now the bat and the owl made their 
homes, with the far-off blue of heaven for 
their only roof. These upper chambers, with 
their broken walls, forming in some I 
merely a sort of balustrade, commanding a 

cent view of the sea, and were a 
favourite resort of tourists and excursionists, 
as well as of their hermit-like owner. 

As Sir Richard approached this part of the 
rains, he saw, or bree aad 4 —— 
figure, with gay, flattering pery, flitting 
about the airy upper chamber, anf after a 
moment settle itself upon a low piece of the 
wall, and turn its face towards the sea. 





(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘“« Arrer the funeral Mrs. Rea sold the dye 
works and her house and everything, and we 
came here to Lonesome Lodge eighteen years 
ago, Miss Mona, and here we have been ever 
since. I think, myself, that all the trouble 
has affl‘cted the mistress’s mind; for since 
we came here she has seen no visitors—she 
who was so fond of society, and everything 
like that. 

‘‘ When we first came a few people called 
and that, but the door was shut in their faces ; 
and then Miss Margaret was sent to a first- 
class school, and we were more lonely than 
ever. But that was afterwards; and now, miss, 
I am coming to your poor mamma.” 

‘* Yes,”’ says Mona, in a low, hushed voice. 

She has been listening with glistening eyes 
and rapt, intense face to Martin’s story. 

‘« Please go on, Martin.’ 

“* Well, my dear, we had been nearly a year 
at Lonesome Lodge, when one awful wild 
night—quite late in the afternoon, rather—a 
knock came to the door, and on the steps, in 
the rain and wet, who should stand but poor 
Miss Annie. It was I who answered the door, 
as the man-servant was out, and I was that 
terrified I couldn’t speak. 

‘““¢T¢ is I, Martin,’ she said, poor child! 
‘ Will my mother take mein? I have walked 
all the way, and—and—I—am dying, I think.’ 

“¢And your husband, Miss Annie?’ I 
asked, and the poor thing burst into tears. 

‘**Dead!’ she moaned. ‘He died in the 
poor house, Martin. He died because he could 
get no work, and he was starved, and then the 
fever——’ she couldn’t speak for crying, and 
her poor, thin, pinghed face would make any- 
one sad, 

“I wasn’t the better of seeing her fora 
long time, what with the shock and every- 
“ Go on,” interrupts Mona, drawing a lon 
breath of deepest interest. ‘‘ What happen 

then? Did grandmamma take her in?’’ 

‘No, Miss Mona, she did not, and Heaven 
forgive her. But I don’t think she knew the 
condition poor Miss Annie was in, for it was 
nearly dark, and she had a shawl round her. 

“IT went to the mistress and told her as 
nicely as ever I could. But, my dear Miss 
Mona, I never saw such an unforgiving spirit. 
Without one word to me she'got up and walked 
—with an awfal, black, bitter look upon her 
face—right out to the hall door, without ever 
stopping once to think or look back; and I 

follo her, and she opened the door wide. 
What she said I do not know, but I heard 
poor Miss Annie cry out,— 

‘*¢ Mother, mother, have pity!’ But she 
slammed the door in her face and left her out 
in the storm and the rain; and I begged her 
and implored her to let poor Miss Annie in. 
I ht as well have talked to the wind. But, 
-oh! Miss Mona, it will break your heart when 
I tell you how the poor thing must have lain 
out that night in the rain and the wind ; 
and we could not have heard her crying, for 
the waves were roaring 80 — 

‘But next morning, in an old outhouse lay 
Miss Annie—poor, pretty Miss Annie—quite 
dead, and all her troubles over ; and you, miss, 
were lying alive beside her—a poor, tiny baby, 
only born a few hours!" 

* - * * * 

Mona bends down her head that Martin 
may not see the bitter tears rolling down her 
ny her!” she wh: 

‘*My poor mother!” she whispers, in a 
smothered voice, ‘‘ Oh, Martin, what a wretch 
my grandmother was!” 

,'* She was, dear; a cruel hard woman. But 
I don't ¢ she could have known about the 
—_ coming, for she seemed surprised, and 
said, ‘‘* Whose baby ?’ when I told her. And 


I said to her, when I broke it to her as gently 


as ever I could, that Mies Annie would never 





need help or shelter again, for she was dead, 
but the baby was living. And she gave one 
long, erg J cry, and then said,— 

“ «What have I todo with John Waring’s 
child ?’ 

‘But never another word would she say. 
Only when poor Miss Annie was laid in her 
coffin—such a poor, thin, starved thing she 
was, with her poor feet all cut and bruised, and 
her long, brown hair hanging down, all wet with 
rain—Mrs. Rea cameand looked ather for a long 
time ; and in spite of her hard face and dry 
eyes I believe her heart was breaking. And 
no one could look at that poor, young, troubled 
face without sorrow. To see her, who had 
been the petted darling, I may say, dying like 
a dog, or an outcast—all alone. 

“Don’t cry, Miss Mona, don't, dear? Your 
poor mamma, is in Heaven these many years, 
Bat I tell you that, night after night, I 
could’n’t sleep for thinking of poor Miss Annie 
lying alone in her trouble, with not a soul to 
help her; and dying there, jast because no 
one was by to care for her. 

“Oh! it was a dreadfal thing, and surely 
if anyone was ever haunted it should be the 
mistress, and haunted she is, I feel sure, by 





that dead face ; and often for long after, I used 
to fancy I heard poor Miss Annie’s voice call. ; 
ing out,— 
‘* ‘Mother, mother, have pity.’”’ 

* ” * * 


‘* And what happened to me?” asks Mona, | 

lifting up a wet, distressed face. 

“That was the strangest thing of all,” re- | 
lies Martin. ‘‘ You disappeared, and at first — 
thought the mistress had done something to | 

you. But one night she said to me, quite. 
abruptly,— 

‘“«* T have given the child out to nurse,’ 

‘‘And sure enough I found out afterwards 

that she had carried you herself, all across the | 
mountain, and given you to a woman whose 
child had died, and you christened. And 


him, and that a strong feeling of loyalty to 
Margaret makes her hold him at arms’ length, 
as it were. 

He does not blame her a bit. He feels that 
no woman could resist him, and he wishes 
from the bottom of his heart that the forty- 
thousand pounds belonged to this girl instead 
of Margaret—this bewitching girl, whocan be 
grave or gay, saucy and defiant, a different 
mood every hour—not always the same, like 
Margaret. Even now Mona looks more at- 
tractive than usual, with this angry light in 
her lovely eyes, and the tears upon her smooth 
cheeks. 

Margaret enrages him when she cries—per- 
haps: because her tears are no novelty; but 
Mona, with the quiver of her lip, and the hurt, 
grieved look on her face, she attracts him 
more than ever; and all of a sudden the 
thought leaps into his mind that perbaps he is 
the cause of these tears. . 

Her confusion on meeting him, her evident 
distress, her very anger, all point to one con; 
clusion; and the blood races through every 
vein at the rate of a hundred miles an hour— 
all unwitting that Mona never sees him with- 
out a thrill of absolute loathing, never looks 
at him without thinking of the rabbits en- 
during aliving death. Ho comes a step nearer, 
and takes her hand, which is promptly, im- 
mediately withdrawn. 

‘* Have I anything to do with these tears?” 
he whispers, in the voice that captured Mat. 
garet’s fancy, 

Mona stares at him with blank, unaffected 
surprise. 

‘You, Dr. Smith? What on earth would 
I cry about you for?” 

‘Ah! I know,” he whispers again; and 
then lower, ‘Mons, cannot we, at least, be 
friends ?” 

‘‘Mona!” she repeats, with supreme indig- 
nation. ‘'Since when did I give you leave to 
call me by my name? I think you will be late, 





then one day when you were about four—I and Martin will be waiting,” she says, with a 
don’t suppose you remember it, miss—but the fine air of dismissal. ‘She says her arm 


| woman died, and the mistress fetched you was rather painful last night, but on the 


' herself and took you away to school, and we whole she is better,” Mona proceeds, in w 
' never heard tale or tidings of you till your 
' grandmamma sent for you, when Miss Mar- | 





garet was going to be married ; and that is all, 
Miss Mona, every bit.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Martin,” Mona says, gently. 
“Tam glad you told me. I understand now; 
why grandmamma dislikes me so much.” 

And Mona goes away, and out along the. 
bleak shore, to think over the sad, wretched 
story of her mother’s life, to brood over the 
still sadder story of that mother’s death. 
And she thinks with passionate, useless re- 
sentment of her grandmother’s cruelty and 
revenge, and sheds sorrowful tears over the 
tragic end of the poor young mother so long 


ago. 
Suddenly, with the tears wet upon her cheeks, 

she comes face to face with Dr. Smith. 

“Have you deserted your patient?” he 
asks, taking her unwilling hand in greeting. 

‘‘Martin is better,’ Mona answers, turning 
away her tear-stained face, and keeping it 
steaail averted. “I believe she is expecting 
you. ) fom going for a walk.” 
“Are you? 1. not come for a walk too? 
Why have you m crying?” he asks, 
abruptly, and Mona turns two angry eyes 

P 

towards him. 

“TI call that a very rude question, Dr. 
Smith |” 

* And you won’t tell me?"’ 

** No,” ina low, indignant voice. 

‘** Are you not lonely here ?"’ he asks, chang- 
ing the subject. ‘‘ Do you know it is very bad 
for you, moping so much along these dreary 


‘“*I do not find it bad for me.” 

Mona’s tone is not friendly—it is absolutely 
rude. Bat Dr. Edward Smith is impervious 
to snubs. The idea that any woman, par- 
ticularly a pretty one, should not care for his 
society never enters his head ; and he thinks, 
nay, he is sure of it, that Mona avoids him 





for very fear that she might fall-in love with 


most businesslike manner. 

“IT don’t wan’t to see Martin,” he says, 
irritably. 

‘*Bat Martin wants to see you! She has 
been expecting you all the morning.” 

‘‘But I want to talk with you,” says Dr. 
Smith, throwing prudence and all to the 
winds. ; 

‘I am afraid I cannot return the compli- 
ment,’ Mona answers, lightly ; ‘‘ for I prefer 
walking by myself, and I left Margaret wait- 
ing for you to go to the village with her after 
you had. seen Martin,” 

“ Hang Margaret! ’’ he says, and walks off 
in a rage. : 

While Mona, with a laugh, flies on with a 
quiet step over the short, springy grass that 
grows amongst the grey boulders, and at her 
left hand moans and tosses the wide sea. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


A wip, prolonged cry for help goes echoing 
amongst the rocks, and moaning over the gea ; 
and the cry is nearly drowned in the roar of 
the waves, and yet again and again the wail 
of a human soul in trouble goes sobbing out in 
vain appeal, : 

And there is none to hear. No human being 
is within hail on this desolate coast ; the foot 
of man seldom treads the lonely shore. 

The white gulls circle and whirl and shriek 


-in concert, and settle again upon the rocks, 


only to start up again in myriads as theshout 
breaks forth again,— 

‘* Help, help !”” . 

Far away to the west the grey sky is rent, 
and the pale sunlight floods the troubled sea, 
and gilds the rocks and white foam with 
radiance, and flashes on the white breasts of 
the birds. 7 

Soon the sun will have set, and the scene will 
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bo cold, and Mona looks at it. with some of the,|/ burrows away cheerf till! her chéeks'are:} With a thrill, of horror Mona sees him 


golden light canght and held prisoner as. it 
were in her eyes, as she slowly proceedson her 
homeward way, a little weary, having walked 
farther than usual to-day, and the heavy black 
mountain beneath which nestles Lonesome 
Lodge is out.of sight. 

A moaning wind comes like'a sigh over the 
water ; the pale gleams of sunlight flickerand 
change and fall, trembling on Jand and sea. 
Aud with the sighing breeze comes again that 
despairing ery. And Mona ctops listens, 
and thinks af first it must be the sew birds. 
And then they rise and fly in circles, and their 
discordant cries filltheair, And Monastands. 
a tall silent figure, with the evening light. up- 
on her face, and listens. Yea, againa ory for 
help breaks witha suddenness upon her ear. 
And she, looking around, above, anear, can 
discern no.one in search of agsistance. 

Not another human being beside: herself ie 
visible. There is nothing between herand the 
pale western sky but the long rocky shore— 
nothing on the one hand but the wide, bleak 
expanse Of moorland, where the shrill reeds 
whistle so low, and on the other the tumbling, 
foaming sea, with the sunlight brightening 
the troubled surface of the waters. 


But surely that was a cry for help? Mona | 


moves on a few steps, pauses, and. listens 
intently again. 

Yes, there it is again; and the sound is 
carried away and away, and dies out over the 
sea. It seems to come justfrom under the cliffs, 
a little way on in front, and Mona, fleet‘of foot, 
speeds on, and paures, as the cry seems. to 
come up just from under her feet. 

Peering over the cliff, far down, she can see 
the figure of a manclose to the rocks; and 
with a cry of ‘Iam coming!” Mena pro- 
ceeds to hasten down a most breakneck path, 
and at a breakneck pace, serambling down 
the face of the cliff, graspiog bunches of reedy 
grass and jutting stones in her descent, 
till she alighis on the narrow strip of sand 
where the waves are nearly washing up to 
the face-of the cliff. 

So far, indeed, the tide is in that one wave, 
more venturesome than its fellows, comes 
creeping with a rush; silently, and washes 
over Mona's feet as she runs along the sands 
to where a tall figure stands immovable, 
apparently pinned to the rock. 

‘‘ Are you alone? ’ he aske, as Mena reaches 
him, breathless.; and shecan see that his hand 
and arm are imprisoned in a fissure in the 
rocks, and that his forehead is damp with his 
stgngglea to escape. 

‘Yes, I am all alone.” 

‘“‘ Then I fear it ismo use,” he says, breath- 
ing hard. “You couldn’t help me, and my 
arm and. hand are caught like a vice in here. 
See!" tugging desperately, with his teeth set, 
and great beads of agony breaking ont on his 
brow, ‘it is wedged tight, and no mortal 
power can get it ont.” 

“ But how did it get there?’’ Mona. aske, 
looking pitifully at his frantic efforts. 

‘* My dog went in here—a tiny fox-terrier— 
and he stuck, and I shoved in my arm to help 
him out, and the whole thing slipped, or some- 
thing, but I am jammed between two rocks, 
and can't budge.’’ 

‘* Perhaps I could help you?’’ Mona. saya, 
with alaerity. “ You see, you have only one 
nents and perhaps I could loosen some of the 
earth.” 

‘Thanks; you are very kind.” And. shen 
the grim humour of the thing strikes him, 
and he-laughs. 

‘‘ What a fool I look pinned to this infernal 
rock. I beg your pardon, but tugging at one’s 
arm for an hour is not improving te the 
temper.”’ 

‘* Does it hart you?”’ 

Mona is working industriously at the sandy 
face of the calif. 


‘‘ Yes, it hurts'a gnod’.deal, Ifanoy L have 


half smeshed my writt hanlingatit, and poor 
Dandie, imagine, has been smothered; he 
hasn't cried now for a good bit.” 

very hopefal at first, 


They are Mona 


soatlet, and: her hands ing. 

They laugh and ‘talk these. two quite 
naturally, as they work indefatigably. He 
tells her his name is Rex Challoner ; that‘/he 
is the brother of the olergyman of the 
parish, and he has just conie oma visit. 

And Mona also tells him her name; and 
then for awhile both work in-silerce, and it 


his teeth together, and hauls with a ven- 


geance, 

“Ob, it must hurt you terribly! Ob, 
stop!” cries Mona, as his: brown face’ turns 
livid with pain, and -+heleans against the cliff 
utterly exhausted. And then for the first 
time his courage wavers @ little. 

‘“‘ Pexhaps if you went-for help,” hesuggests, 
looking at the soft face, all flushed with 
excitement and pity. 

“There is no one near,” Mona answers. 
‘*I would have to go miles before getting near 
the house, and——”’ 

A sudden fear sends all the colour ont-of 
her face, 

** The tide is:coming in!” 

‘* So-it'is!”” and his face rivals hers in its 
sudden pallor. 

The water is up inch by inch and 
yard by yard. Involuntarily they both look 
up and see high-water matk just above- his 
head, and the man’s face grows grim and 
stern. 

« Will it come in quickly ?°” he asks, 

And Mona answers trembling, — 

“Yes. Italways runs in very fast.” 

And then, without speaking, they set to work 
again in real, dreadfol earnest, till their 
breath comes in sobs, and then suddenly they 
feel the water about their feet. 

You must Teave me,” ‘he whispers. 
‘'¥ou can do no good, and’ you must not put 
yourself in danger.” 

And as she looks up with steadfast eyes, 
and only shakes her head snd continues her 
laborious task of boring into the cliff, a 
thought creep; into Rex oner’s mind that 
makes it to die. 

‘You must go,” he urges, his:grim face very 





grave and stern. ‘ And, perhaps, you Know, 
you might mest some one tocome and help.” 

“JT could meet no one,” Mona answers, 
pale and determined. ‘ Look how far [have 

tint” 

‘Yes, bat it is no.use. Oh, Heaven! itis 
hard to die like this!” and his great frame 
beaves, and his lip: trembles. 

Another wave washes in, and rushes back 
with a roar, bat they are wet to their knees. 
Another desperate atraggle for life, till. a cry 
of agony breaks from: between his clenched, 
teeth, as he hauls, and pulls, and, writhes. 

“T can’é try any more!” he and 
leans. his head wearily against the cliff, while 
a great, tear rolls slowly over his cheek, ‘It 
is all up with me. I'am to be drowned,” with 
his free hand wiping away the tear.. 

And Mona works awayin a frenzy, though 
her hands are bleeding, and) she feels that all, 
her weak, girl’s arms. ean doare as nothing. 
She.does not cry—will not.ery—while-there is 
anything that can be donetosave him: She 
will not think of that awfal moment: when; 
shee: may Ee to leave him to drown by 
inches. 

‘‘T will stay by him to the last!” she thinks, 
and steals a glance at the imprisoned giant. 
Tall, and broad he is, with a, rough, kindly 
face, and her heart is-fallof pity,.as.she:des- 
perately tears away atthe sand and gravel. 

“Take my watch and things, will you; and 
you will tell my sister, Mrs. Challoner, how'it 
happened?” speaking huskily. ‘ And I thank 
you from my heart fer what you have done,” 

“ You mustn't give-up hope |” cries Mona,! 
desperately, .as. the 
and the tavilight is settling over the:sea. 

* Ab! L have it!” he shouts, “ D wonder: 





I didn’t think.of it before, 





dawns upon them that they are making no! 
progress. : 
‘© will try another! haul,’ and he-grinds: 


water washes round them, | cliff, 





I will cut itvoff i’ ( 


‘fumbling for‘his‘ knife. 

‘Open it,” he says...‘ Quick; no, I have 
it,” forcing open the blade with his teeth. 

“Oh, no!" Mona:shriels;: turning wildly 
towards him. ‘ You are not going to cut off 
your arm ?” her white face staring at:him. 

“Tt is only chances, if I only lave the 
pluck,” Sie says, with desperate determination. 
“You must go away, though; it won't be a 
\pleasant sight.’’ \ 

"No! no! no!” shrieks the girl, beside. 
herself with fear and.excitement, ag he.turns. 
up his sleeve with his one hand, still holding 
the knife between his teeth.. And with a 
thrill she sees-his bare, white.arm,,where: the. 
veins stand out like knotted cords. 

“Tt is.my only chance,’’ he says, very low. 
we eran shan't-sucoeed ; bunt, oh, itneeds 
courage to die. death like this!’ locking with: 
a face. and working threat at his 
“T haven't the. pluck,”’ he-moars, 
and leans his forehead sh ing ‘against the 
rock. ‘‘ And what wouldn’t/I give for a/igiass 
of water?” turning. his. troubled. eyes. on 
Mona. “I feel. it is-all. up with me,” 

With a little splash the knife'falis:into the: 
water. 


“Twill try no more,” Rex Chalioner says, 
and looks gloomily out over the ‘racing: waves. 
‘And you muet leave me now, and promise 
not to wait for the end. See, that/last wave 
was-up to your waist'!”’ 

*T won't leave you,” Mona answers, sob- 
bing. ‘And you must help me too.” 


“Tt is no gti ” ‘he says, looking sorrow- 
fully at her. the Jast human tha he shall ever 
see, and it seems dim to him. Oh! 
bitterness of grim fate, that on the day of his: 
death should come this girl with the hazel: 
eyes, to mock him with a faint, shadowy. 
‘what might have been 1” ” 

Vaguely he looks back.on his past-life, all 
the sae ad wasted years. How. they. crowd’ 
upon him now in a motley crowd; not: 
friends and, Ss.0f8 i = Ry aioe 

! y one: 
weak face 2 re to. his, recellection—not 
one. i y he must be getting partly umeon- 
scious 

He comes back to the bitter reality to-hear. 
the sound of many waters in his ears, to feel 
thecold night breeze blowing about.him. ‘ This 
must be the end,’ he thinks, coming back to 
agony of the moment witha sob... ‘““And.I 

to di 


ie 
fro. 

“ She has left. me,’’ he thinks, dimly,. “She 
did her best ; she wasa bravegirl!. Oh, Heaven, 
it is hard to die1. Lord have merey——” 

But. what; glad cry is.this that, breaks upon 
wea aie valk ‘I have. loosened. the 

oe OW, 3 7a. 
rock!” And two eager hands have closed) 
round his arm,.while. the clear, young) voice 
kagge ealling. * Quick, quick. Youareaaved.!” 

unconsciously -he struggles, pauses, 
struggles again ; and she helps him, and.sud- 
denly his poor, maimed hand is.withdzawn; 
and: he is free. 

‘“‘ Now,” ories the girl's voice, bravely, you’ 


musth’t faint. Quick, give me your: ; thie 
way, come! ’’ 
“T have to thank you for saving my life!” 


In spite of himself his teeth chatter as he 
oy ne ai 
i is arm is very great. .Toge 
vind on the summit of the cliff, far below 
the hungry waves leap: and) roar; and it is 
getting very dark. Now that thestraimand ex- 
citement and danger ‘is over, Mona, is-very 


silent. 
She has guided him step by. step up,.the: 
cheering and, encouraging him,, now 
in. silence she:stands, and. can. find no words: 


to‘answer when he thanks her for saving his 


life, 
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** You are eold and wet,” he says, “and all 
on my account! ” touching her dress with hid 
anhurt hand. “How bravely you worked! 
‘have been dead by now,” 
solemn in its grave gen- 
tlonesa, wer ae ne nme a between 

3 


a 
shivers) and Mr, 


task, 
“ 





cidedly, “wml 


you dneatialiee! in bie trap. 


“ Lape + ni 
He concesii, ftom 





bruised and 1 
and torn as it had beewin the many ‘ineffectual 
efforts at freedom. 

‘Then come,” Mona saysy simply; and leads 
the way, and he can see that she walks 
‘wearily. 

**T feel so ashamed of myself, Miss Waring, 
giving you all this bother, when you must be 

ead, tired,” he remarks, as their turn their 
‘backs on the sea, and set their faces towards 
the silent darkness of the moorlands. 

“TI don’t mind,” Mona answers, neigitty, 
with a laugh “T am used to walking, and I 
am not very tired.” 

Not very tired! Her voiceis weary even,.and 
‘he has to moderate his pace to hers, 

“Are yon sure we are right?” 
aske once, as they cent Ae a oe Fad ‘oan 
seems to lead to the shadowy 


gloom: 
** Oh, yes ; this is the way to Dr. Smith's.” 
Sle had walked there once with t ; 
that was before she knew of the ex: S 
attitnads, 


on 
Mr. has bound his handkerchief 
romé:tis wre Se Fae eee ewes Z 
peinfally, pad tte blood keeps dropping down 
over hits fingers: 
Every now. and. agsin Mona thinks of his 
bare witite arm, fn ite great muscular ih, 
‘and ond the moment pins with his knife he had 
fore, oe tae hack through flesh. 
pee bone in that anc i strugete for 
Site will never that moment, nor the 
horror of it, and that other dreadful time, 
when he lay half unconscious, and the waves 
were Sw 
carrying her off her nee as 
she had never t 4 she , She tore 
away at the sand, and with an effort that 
seemed hardl open the rocks 
that had slipped and held him Lease’ 


se cond hare dane another five grin viata and 


Bae nig alll GOR agate ot! wi rg heeled. 
over on san Sate? 2 ae eae says, and his. 


thos ts the ede we fe cot tes cond hour. 
was ras coming in, 
a ee eh toon mes 
an com whe ie nocd inoacte bt 
8 en was aor ay thoug 
of that this afternoon,” 
And was he drowned ?” 





a ao-betinisa: temadngs aeinaneaes 
uring, 
: acerated wrist andarm, wrenched 


















‘“* Yes. ar ag and struggling to them to 
en last, I know what he must 
Only for you, and you were 50 


, and can 


Mona leads the way up the gravel 


patina. their summons for admission is 


M dowwing beck a itl fo leuve Tex Chal- 
‘or himself, which he does 


Seas praise for Mone's courage 


! 
gy his eyes on Mona's face 
* anything like it; quite like 






our anne must be imarting | omieofs novel, I can tell you, sir; 


“You had # very nar- 


row eseape—the tide runs in there like a mill 


“* Yos. ae for Miss Waring I shoald have 
pe ee ® pair of frank, manly eyes, looki 
out from a face not handsome, bas 
brave and honest, answers s shy vi glance 
with a glow of thanks. And Dr. Smith, see- 
ing the look, and taking’ umbrage at the fine 
proportioas and well-set up figure of the man 
Mona has saved, wishes that Rex Challoner 
had been left tothe fishes,. But he is. not .so 

ill-bred as to express, these wishesaloud. 

These thoughts belong.to his inner self —his 
inner mind—that feasts. itself on Mona's 
ae His. outward man, the.man who is 
engage fo Ms to Margaret, speaks quite affably, 

must come. to.my surgery, Mr.. Chal. 
loner, anud..I will.look.after your wounds with; 
wg peel wheeling round the chair le 

d himself been sitting in ta the. fire, he 
tnrns.to Mona, 

“ Sit here by the fire, and I will. order some 
tea. Why, your dress is quite wet!” 

‘“* Yes,” says Mr. Challoner, with much con- 
cern. ‘' The water.came;up. pretty high, and 
I am so afraid she.will taxe. cold: Why not 
let, this. arm, of miné, alone, and. ges Misa 
Waring home ?.’’ 

a will take. her home are but she must, 
have the tea—or.coffee would be better.”’ 

“Thank you; I, do not,.want aE meer 


Mona answers, stifily, resenti 
suddem. pressure. of, Dr. B ser bonged eats oe 


hers, 


‘+ Well, but... you. must. have. the coffee 
whether you want it-or no, and Mr. Challoner 
will have some too. Now, sir, please, this 


Mona just, waits till, she hears.the surgery 
door slam, and then. takes. her departure, won- 
d , 8, she hagtens down the gravel path: 

payee the iron gates behind her, where 
does he keep the rabbits—in which of. the 
rooms are they endarimg,a_living death! 


iia 


CHAPTHR. 1X.. 


wore Johir Cees and. his Bee 
ve poe A ideas beyond their own 

et Toge few. joners, and it is. 
1 Rag oHy eat that they are so contented, 
for other ‘attractions on thi? sea-girt coast 
there are none, They are quite ha APY in each 
other's companionship, and with the children 


- form of & house standing amongst | 





as an ever-increasing source of amusement 
and anxiety. 

Six wild, hardy little Challoners are there 
growing up, brown, merry and strong. 

“Young savages!” Nellie Challoner calls 
her children, and laughs not quite happily ag 
she says 80. 

She would like to have them well dressed 
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No. 2. 

The Reverend Jol, to the imminest 
danger-of his clerical knees, has. transformed 
a horse, aad on soon se emg 

ung Challoners sit cient cam 
nese youngsters, shriek Sanaa 
uproariously. 

‘“‘ Mr. and Mrs. Challoner believe firmly in 
the virtue of the song thatismys :— 


‘* Between the dark and the-daylight, 
When the clouds are ing to lower, 
Comes @ pause in the day’s’ i 
That is known as the-ehildten’s hour.” 


And the hour is a sacred institution, when 
books-and work are laid aside, and a real hearty 
game is the order of the moment; or perhaps 
when the romp is over, the mother will gather 
the little ones round her and tell them a story 
so full of entrancing interest and so marvel- 
lously suitable to all intellects, that even the 
very wee ones listen with open mouths. 

And maybe, in after years, these children will 
look back to the fiteside romps and twilight 
one as the very happiest time of all their 


No after pleasure of Brown-up years will 
quite. come np.to the keen, fresh interest of 
mother’s stories. 

Bus once the stories are over, the game 
ended, and the room. all put to rights again, 
the little ones go off to the nursery., And by- 
and-by six happy little white-robed figures 
are tucked up in bed, and little voices lisp out 
the dear old hymn :— 


‘* Glory to Thee, my God, thi night,’ 


And then a great peace reigns in the Rectory, 
and the. Rector and his wife can enjoy cach 
other’s society. 

Bat there is. high revel in the Rectory to- 


might 

t is Reggy’s birthday, Uncle Rex’s godgon, 
and Uncle Rex has been invited to tea, to par- 
take of the birthday cake, and to drink weak 
tea poured out hy the children’s own selves. 

It is very nearly tea time, and Unele Rex 
haso’t turned up 

“T call it Snape abablitticly mean [”’ déclareg 
the hero of the feast. “ When a fellow is asked 
to a party, it is positive bad manners noti 
barn up in time,” 

Poor Uncle Rex! Little they knew that 
this, yery moment he is held prisoner, by the 
rocks, waiting for the tide to rise and drown 
him. 

‘I, wonder where he is?” remarks Nellie, 
piaoidly jogging the baby with a. practised 
hand 


There always is a baby at the Rectory. 
Reverend John dislodges the youngsters 
off his back suddenly, and gets up from. the 
floor. 
« Mow, you young fry, I have played quite 
un abe a if’ Unelé Rex is 
coming,’ 
But there ia no sign of Uncle Rex, and after 
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waiting a few minutes to give him law, ee 
overcomes the children’s good manners, and a 
general stampede to the echoolroom is made, 
where the feast is Jaid out, and the birthda 
cake, a triumph of mother’s love, all decora 
and iced, graces the centre of the table. 

“* What a pity Uncle Rex isn’t here! ” is the 


cry. 

Mr. Challoner insults the young fry by re- 
marking slyly that Uncle Rex has very likely 
kept out of the way on purpose. 

‘* Then,”’ cries Regy, who, being the birth- 
day king, is privileged to act as host in 
general, and cut the cake, ‘‘I call it down- 
right mean, I do.” 

But, mean or not mean, the tea is over, the 
cake demolished, all but one little slice, which 
sweet little Nell puts by for the defaulting 
Uncle Rex; and the delinquent never puts in 
an appearance, not even to tell that story of a 
real tiger fight which he promised he would 
do after the little enes had gone to bed. 

And Uncle Rex goes down in the children’s 
estimation to zero. But when it gets near 
dinner time, and he does not appear, it gets 
to be a little beyond a joke. 

‘* He must have lost his way,” suggests Mrs. 
Challoner, coming down after seeing the last 
of her. flock to bed. ‘ What do you think, 
John?” 

‘‘I think, my dear, that Rex is very well 
able to take care of himeelf.”’ 

‘* But he knew we dined at half-past seven. 
I told him so, and he might have come in 
time.” 

Mrs. Challoner is a wee bit put out at her 
household laws being set at naught. Men 
never understand these things. They will 
come tearing in half-an-hour late, and then 
expect to find everything as nice as usual. 

Mrs. Challoner thinks of her nice little 
filleted sole, prepared by her own hands, and 
the cutlets, and all the little extra good dishes 

repared in honour of their visitor. For the 

tor’s wife is a splendid er, and 
understands the art of making much out of 
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little, and of making that little go as far as 
possible. And the Rectory dinner-table is 
always as — as bright glass and silver and 
flowers can make it. ile, if there is only 
mutton chops, they are of the very best. 

But the Rev. John Challoner never knows 
of all the thought and care and trouble taken 
by his wife to have these nice, tempting little 
dinners. So now, looking at the little cloud 
on her brow, he says,— 

“I think, Nellie, you are a little unreason- 
able ; balf-an-hour more or less can make very 
little difference. Dinner can be kept hot.” 

** Kept hot!” 

Mrs. Challoner, like many bright busy 
people, can be rather peppery when she likes, 
and the amount of -laughing scorn and 
contempt she manages to throw into those 
two words, ‘‘ Kept hot !" is marvellous. 

‘* Of course, if Rex has to put up with cold 
soup and tough, sodden fish, I can’t help it,” 
she says, with a little aggrieved air. 

“‘How long are we to wait for dinner, 
John?” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know. Give him half-an- 
hour’s law, and if he doesn’t turn up I must 
go and look for him.” 

But suddenly the object of their discuesion 
enters the room, full of apologies, and with 
his arm in a aling, and Mra. Challoner for 
her soup, and her filleted sole, and eve ; 
in her excitement at her brother-in-law's 
appearance. 

‘* What has happened ?” 

And he tells them in his slow, deliberate, 
way, which makes Nellie furious—she is so 
anxious to hear the end of the story. 

—s — time _ told, and ee wonder. 

le and sym’ expressed, nner 
C cantanett. And Rex has to tell his story 
over and over again, while Mrs, Challoner cuts 
up his dinner for him with a practised hand, 
being well accustomed to chop up for the 
children. 

“What a brave girl! I wonder who she 
is?” she cries, as he tells again of Mona’s 
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heroism. “She ought to get a medal from 
' the Humane Society. John, you must see 
about it; but who can she be?”’ 

‘* I thought you would be sure to know. She 
must be one of your parishioners.” 

‘* What is she like?” 

‘*T hardly know,” he answers, hesitetingly. 
and with reluctance—which is hardly truth- 
ful on his part, for Mona's face is stamped 
upon his d. ‘She is rather tall, I think, 
and—and—I say @ nice-looking girl, 
rather out of the common.” 

‘* That conveys nothing. Was she well- 
dressed? Was she a lady?” 

“A lady,” with the indignant crimson 
rushing over his face; ‘‘of course she was a 
lady, and as to dress, I — she was 
up very like everyone else. I know that if she 
had not stood by me I shouldn’t be here to- 
night, Nellie. you know, John, it makes 
phen feel very strange to have been so near 

ea we 

** Aye, she must be a brave girl !'’ and John 
Challoner’s face is grave. ‘‘We must find 
out who she is, Nellie,” looking at his wife. 

‘Yes, leave that to me,” answers Nellie, 
nodding her head. ‘I will find out who your 
divinity is, Rex, but I don’t know of any 
people living here of the name of Waring.” 


(To be continued, ) 


Toprxz, hitherto known in nature only in 
combination with other elements, is now found 
in a free state in the water of Woodhall Spa, 
near Lincoln in England. The water is 
coloured a decided brown by the iodine. 

Tse French ambassador to the English 
Court paid a neat com t, a little while 
back, to a peerees who been taking to him 
foran hour. The lady said, ‘‘ You must think 
I am very fond of the sound of my own voice.” 
The Frenchman replied, ‘‘I knew you liked 





music.” 





Mize 
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SOME DAY. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the first of May—such a May da 
as poets write of, and their readers are forced, 
as ® rule, to take on trust. A day of perfect 
sunshine, blue skies, soft warm air, balmly 
with the breath of flowers that were spring- 
ing up in all sorts of likely and unlikely 
places, and yet with a certain freshness in 
the atmosphere that only comes with the 
youngest and fairest daughter of the seagons. 

Brentwood Park looked its best, and the 
old house, with its ivies and lichens, its carved 
oak doorway, and deep oriel windows made a 
picture pretty enough to delight the heart of 
any artist. 

laudia Brent, its young mistress, turned 
back to look at it once or twice as she 
sauntered slowly along the park, and towards 
@ little plantation of young larches, whose 
— of freshest, tenderest green, was 
gently swaying about in the light breezes. 

But if the house made a pretty picture, 
the young girl herself made a far prettier, 
with her blue eyes and yellow hair, which, 
unconfined, fell in long, sunbright tresses 
below her waist; and her white dress, and 
large, broad-brimmed hat set off her beauty 
to the greatest advantage. 

In her hand she carried a basket, which she 
ping a filling with CE but omy -» 

@ present moment, she was swaying idly 
about to and fro. 

Heart-whole and fancy-free was Claudia, 
for only eighteen summers had passed over 
her head, and as yet she had not been pre- 
sented at Court, and all her life had been 

tat Brentwood, where, as Sir Everard 

rent’s only daughter and heiress, she was 

treated like some young princess, on whose 
path only rose leaves must be strewn. 
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[MEETING HER FATE.) 


As she reached the plantation, secure in the 
belief that no one was likely to hear her, she 
broke into a song,— 


** Some ddy—some day I shall meet him, 
I know not when or how.” 


She left off suddenly, and with a little 
scream—fora hugeSt. Bernard dog had sprung 
out from the bushes, so abruptly that she was 
completely taken by surprise, and for the 
moment was conscious of something very 
like fear. 

**Rollo! Come here, sir!’ cried a mascu- 
line voice, in tones of authority, and a 
second later, a good-looking young man 
stood before her, raising his hat with very 
palpable admiration in his eyes. ‘I beg your 

on—will you accept my apologies on my 
og’s behalf? I am sure he did not mean to 
m you.” é 

“How can you be sure of it?” asked 
Claudia, with a smile, for she had now quite 
recovered her self- possession. 

“Because I know him well enough to 
answer for him,” returned the young man, 
with a responsive smile. ‘‘ He is the most 
gallant dog in existence, and would not 
willingly annoy a lady for the world, would 
you, Rollo?” 

Rollo wagged his tail in instant approval of 
his master’s words, and looked up into 
Claudia’s face, as much as to say, ‘‘ Indeed, it 
is Tee a 

it t y’s pardon ! ” 

The dog put up his paw, and shook his 
head sadly, as if with deep contrition. 

” te is awe ! on sg 
accepting the pro: paw, and patting him 
with her other hand, while the young man 

icked up the basket which she in her fright 
d d. ‘Is he old or young?” 

“He just completed his fourth year, so 
one can hardly call him a UPPY. He is the 
greatest friend I possess the world, and 
goes everywhere with me—even when I am 
trespassing, as is, I fear, the case at the present 
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' moment. The fact is, however, I wasso much 
struck by the splendid view one gets of the 
house just here that I was tempted to make a 
8 ” 


“A sketch of Brentwood!" repeated 
Claudia, with some excitement, and quite un- 
conscious that there was anything wrong in 
staying and talking thus to a perfect stranger. 
“ Pray let me see it.” 3 

“Certainly. Isball be only too delighted 
to show it you,” he returned, with alacrity ; 
and he picked up a sketch- book which Claudia 
now perceived had been lying on the ground 
close to @ moss-covered tree trunk that was 
stretched across the path. . 

‘“‘ Qh, how pretty !”’ she exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically, as she saw the picture of the old 
house, with the sunshine falling on its time- 
wrought beauties. ‘‘But it has taken you 
more than this morning to do all this?” 

“ Yes,” in slight confusion. ‘‘ I commenced 
it yesterday.” 

“ Then you are an artist?” 

‘tT call myself one,” modestly. 

“I wish I could paint like that !’’ murmured 
the young girl. Then a sudden idea seemed to 
strike her, and she said quickly, ‘‘ Have you 
any other sketches with you?” 

“Yes—one or two. I will show them to 
you if you like.” 

She assented eagerly, and seated herself on 
the tree-trank, while he knelt beside her, and 
exhibited the contents of his portfolio. 

ss ey are nearly all pictures of country 
houses,” she observed, in some surprise. 

“Yes. I am making a series of sketches of 
English mansions, which are to be brought 
out tly by a London firm of fine art 
publishers,” he replied, ‘“‘ by which,” with a 
smile, at once proud and sad, “you will un- 
derstand that I work for my living.” 

“And are you going to put our house 
amongst these?” 

‘* Your house? ’’ in some surprise. 

“I mean my father’s—he is Sir Everard 





Brent, and I am his daughter,” replied 
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Claudia, with perfect simplicity, and the artist 
looked half annoyed; for he had certainly 
not supposed himself to be in conversaticn 
with the Baronet’s heiress, whom 


he imagined 
to be a haughty young .patrician, far too }) 
grand to take —z notice of a casual acquain- |. 


tance like it 


“wished to include Brentwood Park in. 


Bie ret he ee 
permission to do so,” he- returned, in answer 
to her ion. “1 intended writing and 





° 
est naiveté it is possible toimmgine. 

In 3 of her eighteen years, Clandia 
in ty little more than a child; 
father — unconventional himself — 
he -_ to wong . 

er character, which formed swelp 
able contrast to the artificial Sieedten 
many young ladies\of to-day. 

“This is Rollo, ien'eat?’": 
ing up a bold and spirited d. 
who was truly a magnificent 
tribe. 

‘Yes. Do you like it?” 

“It is-splendid—splendid!” she: d. 

The artist hesitated a moment, said, 
with a certain amount of diffidence—asaft be 
did not feel quite sure whether he wasright in 
yielding to a sudden — 

“‘ Would you honour me by accepting it?” 

**Do you mean you will give it me for my 
own? Ob, that is kind of you! Thank you 
very much !”’ 

There was not a shade of awkwardness or 
consciousness in her lovely, lustrous eyes; as 
she lifted: thiem to his, neither did she 
any attempt to conceal the pleasure his 
present gave:her. 

Every moment made the young manmore 
interested in her: She seemeth;to. him the 
fairest and sweetest specimen of woman: 
hood it had:ever been: his good fortune to meet, 
and yet there wes something in her very 
innocence which no man would, dare toctake 
advantage of, and which protected her.as well 
as all the barriers scciety has raised te hedge 
round its votaries. 

She rose: from her mossy seat witha half. 
tegretfal: sigh. Now that she had scemallthe 
sketches there seemed nothing elee to:stay for, 
and yet she was conscious: of; enjoying her 
téte.a-:téte with this stranger; and i 
rather loth to go away. But she had ona 
‘more question to ask before. taking her de- 
parture, ‘ 

“Je this your name?’’ poimting to hig sig- 
mature on the outside of the. portéelia, 
** Lionel Fane.” 

*“* Yes,”” he rejoined, and then Clandia 
made hima little bew, and disappeared.in the 
plantation, making her way towards ene par- 
ticular glade whereshe knew, by experience, 
the primroses grew most: laxuriantly. 

For some tinie after she left him -Lionel 
stood in exactly the same sattitade, looking 
alter her, and trying to recall every. word/she 
had nttered; and bring back. to! his memory 
the soft music of het voice as she said gued- 
bye. Some words of Shakespeare's reaurred 
to his mind. 

“He never loved who loved net at'fitst sight !”’ 


Hitherto, artist. thongh he was, Fane, had 
been rather sceptical with regard to the power 


hold- 
the dog, 
of his 


of feminine charms, sofar as-hehimzeli. was 
concerned, 

He had seen many lovely women daring 
his travels, and while confessing, their heauty 
had found himself quite unmoved by. it, and 
had come to the conclusion that there must 
be something lacking in his nature which had 








revented, and would always prevent, beauty 
te havi hi it 












Ss arm.chairse@f the 
puffy species, with tables of all sizes and 
shapes and descriptiona, with dwarf book- 
cases filled with Clandia’s favourite volumes, 
and with pots, and vases, and baskets of 
flowets»in every: 

Claudialoved flowers, and was never y 
unless she was surrounded. by them; as 
the gardens and canservatories.of the Park 
were very extensive she was enabled to gratify 
her taste. 





deeper pride. This was Pauline Brent, 


long-lashed loveliness of her e@ grey eyes; 
bat the inhabitants of Sprache ate have 
told a tale of a past romance which had made 
Migs Brent’s hair grow grey im a eingle week, 
and had brought the strange, strained look on) 
her face that had neversinoe' left, it—they did: 
not wonder at/ker remaining single, 

‘* Auntie!” cried Claudia, putting dowa:her 
basket of flowers, and throwing off she broad, 
brimmed-hat,‘‘ Lb have-bad,an adventure, this, 
morning; and it has quite excited me. I met 
such a handsome young man in ‘the! :planta- 
tien, and look what he has givem.me!.”’ 

She exhibited her sketch, which Miss Brent 
just glanced at,and then pat down, 

“T am afraid, Claudia, you ‘arerather too 
wild to be allowed #0,.wander, abent,.alone 


pry wees she said, *‘I,dem’t know. who 
‘the ha e young man’ te whem joa 
allude may be, but it iecertainly, not proper 
for you to:make acquaistance with strangers, 
even: on your father’s own,-estate.”” 

clouded, 


: Lhe young girl's face She.had | 


come home. im the. hightest|spirite, andianx- 
ious: to tell all that hed between 
herself and Fane,and it was a little divap- 
pointing to be met with remonstrances:at: this 
ar stage of (her. narra tave. 79 

‘ T never thought anything at all about the 
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impropriety, auntie, dear,’’ she said, with a 
d ard droop of her scarlet 

“T daresay not, my love,’ 
seldom think of anything 


save the enjoyment 
of the moment.” ei 













Bubafter he had apolo- 
ere was no rewsom for you to stay. 


“ Na,certainly not. 









‘tell me I am-the 
we know that he 








w wery pale—not 
ed as if with some 
iy SSBe otion.. She was standing by a 
chair, and as her niece finished speaking she 

took hold of the back of it to support herself. 

“ Auntie!” cried Claudia, springing for- 
ward in some alarm. ‘ Whatis the matter? 
Are you going to faint?” 

‘* Nonsense!’ pushing her away rather 
‘* What can have put suchiafoolish: 
idea in your head ?” 

‘* Because you looked like it.” 

‘‘ A passing giddiness, that is all.” 

‘** Does it distress you tehear me talk of my 
mother? I have noticed several times, when I 
have spoken of her, that you grew pale and 


‘ Naturally it distresses me,” L 
toned.answer. ‘‘It was.a great.trauble,to all 
of us when she.died.” 

“ Bast it, is, along. while age-~seventeen, 


‘Yes, bub grief.lasts for ever!’ zeturned. 
Miss Brent, with » passion of pain i 


i tfel it. would dae 
seem to, know) mo- 
thing whatever about her, for neither yau.nor 
will speak to me of her; and 
ta ever mention her name. Jam aware 
she died here—beoause she is busied in 


the church, but I do.not even know the dlness 


her for a leng, while.paat 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
There must have been: something out of the 
ae abet emai cakendoalie 
mystery, ‘W! was 
for het tb aioe) ema 'it was tow this reason 
such @ careful silence had always been pre- 
served om the subject. Otherwise, it was 
gurely natural that Sir Everardshould have 
spoken of: the: fair, wife who had died, 
cut down like:a flower in the: pride {of her 
youth and beauty, within two years of her 
‘and y a few months after her 
baby's birth. 

c remained lost in a reverie, until 
the sound of: ‘the bell: reminded: her that 
luncheon: was’ ready, and’ recailed: ber from 
the realms of dreams into those of matter-of- 
factreality. 








CHAPTER IL 


Tsat came — oS and: her father 
were going to a: party at Dhelby: Hall— 
the residence of young Squire Thelby, who 
was) theit meareat neighbour, and: who was 
suspected of a more than friendly #dmiration 
for the Baronet’s beautiful 

Claudia was not without a soupron of vanity 
—what trite woman is ?—and: as she stood 
in frombof: the large cheval glass looking: at 
the image it gave: back, she smiled: with shy 
pleasure at the tefleetion of’ her own 

“Yott lookt:i real» lovely; misat*’ said her 
maid, Ameliag ‘with unfeigned: adntiration, 
and, as a matter-of-fact, shia be really did. 

Her dress was of some glistening, silvery 
tissue, profusely trimmed with white Jace, and 
caught up here ahd there with'sprays-of deli- 
cabely-tinted ot ome » another f 


milk-white neckand'beantifally moulded arms, 
were ee of pearls, fastened by diamond 
clasps, and . buckles 8 glittered in: the 
bows oh hersdainty: little satin shoes. 

“T think ‘Ide \auaaadher: nite, * shermur- 


are 
whee i fay, dct 

“No danger 4" re- 
turned, lightly: ‘I’m-not» delicate hothouse 
flower, but a very healthy:and substantial 
young ‘woman-—arén't I, #untie ?’’ to Miss 
Brent, who had come out:of the drawing-room 
to see them off. 

The latter smiled, and. patted her niece's 
shoulder. 

‘* Yes, I don’t think you are partiontarky 
fragile ; esB; one 400 careful,” 
she returned. ‘“Ehopeyou will irebenattnenat 
eveni 

“Oh, cela va sans dire/ I wish yomwers 

ing withius.”’ 

‘*T- shall be infinitely happier athome; thank 
you, my dear,” said Miss Brent, quietly pand: 
as they drove one Claudia wagistrack anew 
by'the -beanty \of: her aunt, who, standing on 
the ee , looked asingularly 
statuesque and imposing figure. 

« How is ie ikatmtle will will/never comeout with 

us ?”’ shevabked;herfather. ‘‘Wemeet plenty 
of women &: ‘older than she és, who 
seem to enjoy society, and yet she will not 

aii reveh.to a quiet dinner.” 

** My'deary” the Baronet returned, gravely, 
‘(gour: atintéoliad dh guest sorrow in'Ker youth, 


t day you may hear the details, 
beth call-npbandiden ‘you with i them now.” 

“Wasitalovenfiair, daddy?” asked Clandia, 
in a lower voice. 

“a Yes.” 

44 ‘And did-herloverdie ?”’ 

A spsem contracted the’ Baronet’s features, 
andit was a msoment before he replied. 

‘‘Her lover died—don't ask me any more 
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questions, dear. As I said before; some day 
you: shall know all.” 
ss in his heart Sir Everard hoped that day 
be a long way off. 
udia was silent for a little while, and: - 
sently her father ‘took her hand, ad: hel 
tenderly: in ‘his. 


* T-wasn'tithinking of at all,” ed 
the girl, indifferently, “and I don't k1 
care much whether he likes my dress‘or not?” 

“T am afraid you are ungrateful, and fail'to 
appreciate Thelby's attentions ” which same 
attentions the Baronet himself was inclined to 
pany e, for the Thelby estates joined his 
own, their young master would be in every 
respect @ mrs we to be desired. 

He was rather a goodslooking young man, 
fair, florid, and somewhat inclined to be fat— 
as Claudia was quick to notice when he came 
forward to meet. them ag they entered the 
begun ora and afterwards led them up to 

his mother—an 01d lady in “black velvet and 
emeralds, who bore a <—ee and unflattering 





resemblance to a epig. 
“Do you find rooms dark?” asked the 


young man, seating himself by Claudia's side | 
on the settee. “My mother would not have 
the lamps lighted Joti dinner time, because 
she said it was sucha shame to slut out the 
daylight.” 

‘* You won't have long to wait,” observed the 
girl, for at that very moment batler an- 
nounced ‘“dinner,” and the young squire had 
te get up and search out the old Dowager 
Countess; to whem stiquette forced him to 
offer his arm. 





Before doing so: he brought ‘up a tall, well- 
built young man, who, strange: to say, had two 
or three primroses in hissbitton-hole, 

“Miss Brent, will you allow nie to introduce 
Mr. Lionel Fane? ” 

And Glaudia, asthe host went away, found | 
, | herself confronted by the young’ artist: him. ' 


“ What a praeient 1’ sheexcluimed; rising, 
and taking his offered:arm.” | 
“To meitisia mont pleasant one,” ot 
Fane, flushing with unconcealed delight as he 
the girl whose face had haanted him 


all da 
- | Walia mee ey nr 
is pat upon a r now | 
that we have been introda her, |; 
and: Lchell beable to bow'to you winea Lancet | 
you in future.” 

‘And shouldn’t you have been able todo’ 
so if the introduction had not: taken ‘place ?'” 
he asked, much amusedbat her natveté. a 
Pa shook her head in very positive nega- | 

n 

“Ob, dear no! It would lave been im- 
proper, and Mrs. Grundy would never have 
forgivenme.’ 

“E think. Mrs, Grondy the most hateful 
female on the:face of the earth!”’ exclaimed | 
the artist, with quite unnecessary velhemenee. 


mysteriously 
to offend her. The fact is, I generally say and 
do whatever comes into my head, and it is 
nearly always ‘Lonught not to ‘say Or 
do. Isn't it a fenny thing that forbidden 
pleasures are u> the sweetest 7” 

“Notfunny at Keds banian nature ” 

By this time they were seated at the table, 
with: its ee eee baie! 
glittering silver Claudia was glancing 
roundsto see who was present. The conelu. | 
rion she came-to'was‘that-no other young man 
pega rp half-as good-looking or half 

pleasant as Fane himself; amd having 

pes at this decision, she turned to him 


again. 
‘‘ Are you a friend of Mr. Thelby’s?” 





‘Yes: Iomet him abroad: best: yemr, and | gi 


was) happy enough ‘to render him seme slight | 


service, which he very much exaggerates. 
This morning, after leaving the plantation, I 
came upon him in the village, and he at oxce 
pressed) me to dine with bim this evening. 
For a long time I refused, but he overcame 
my rs, I gr which, at the present 
feel deeply grateful to him ”—~ 
added added Lionel, with a glance at his companion. 

‘* Don’t you like dinners, then?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

‘“ Ah! but you will when you grow older,” 
said the girl, with a sage'nod, whereat Fane 
began to laugh. 

“ What makes you think so?” 

‘* All men do. Aunt Pauline says itis their 
nature to.”’ 

Fane laughed again, and the host, glancin 
in his direction, did not feel too well plea: 
as he saw ‘the friendly relations that had so 
quickly been established between - te two 


young 
what about women?” queried the 


“s They are different—at least, most of 
them, For myself, the only part of the 
dimmer I care for is the dessert.” 

“ You like sweets, then?” 

“I adore them.” 

“Naturally. Sweets to the sweet, you 
know.” 

Claudia looked’at him with a certain amount 
of grave rebuke. 

‘I wish you had not said that.”’ 

‘* Why not?” 

* emeae it is the sort of thing any one 
would say, and it seems as if I had expected 
it. ” 

“I am very sorry”—contritely. “I did 
not intend a compliment.” 

“Qh!” returned Olandia, ‘I did notregard 
it in that light, but rather as a conventional- 
ism. I like compliments "—candidly—* but 
I don’t like conventionalisms at all.” 

She said this with a delicious little air of 
quaintness that Pane found verve, Ay ogee 
‘ing. Every moment the pee 
| thrown about him deepened, and. the sell of of 
her presence grew more potent. 

did not ask himself how it would end— 
how it must'end. Delight-visits us so seldom 
that we surely need not frighten it away when 
it comes by visious of a saddened fnture ! 

“When we—the ladies, I mean—are gone 
to the drawing-room, you must make friends 
with papa,” said the young girl, presently ; 
|‘fand then you can ask him about the o 
mission for your sketch being published, 
is 80 much more satisfactory to. talk than rs 
write to people.” 

‘‘Much more,” rejoined Lionel, emphatic-- 
any and he took her advice, and.contrived 80 

1 to ingratiate himself with the. Baronet 
that the latter gave him an invitation’ to his 
| house ! 

When the gentlemen returned to the draw- 
ing-room Fane immediately went up to 
, Claudia, who was listlessly turning over the 
' leaves of an album—without, however, paying 
. much heed to its contents. 

oun face lighted up into.a charming smile 

eeted the young artist. 

AW 2”’ she said, interrogatively. 

“T have not only ~~ Sir’ Bverasd’s 
and Perntission to publis sketch of the park, 
' but he ote invited aad come and = the: 
| picture-gallery to-morrow !’’—~triamphanily. 

Claudia struck her hands softly: together. 

“ Thetis capital! And arevyou coming?” 

He looked at her with unconscious reproach. 

* Oan yowask such # question ?” 

‘Well,’ said the girl, colouring slightly 
onder his gade, ‘Idid not know whether you 
might not have another engagement.” 

“Toam afraid if such bad been’ the case it 
would have gore unfulfilled.’ 

“Mise Brent,” said Squire Thelby, ap- 
proaching them at that moment, “will you 
sing for ub? I am ‘eemmirsioned by fe! 
mother ‘tortell you‘ how much pleasure it will 
ve-us.”” 

Chradia made a pretty Tittle petulant ges- 
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ture with her shoulders. She did not like her 
téte-a-téte being thus interrupted. 

“Why don’t you ask Lady Dynevor, Mr. 
Thelby? She sings ever so much better than 
I do.” 

“I don’t know about that, but'’—with 
emphasis—‘'I do know that I would rather 
hear you than anyone else in the room.” 

The girl rose with a little laugh. 

‘* After that I can hardly refuse any longer, 
but I haven't brought my music, and I 
really don’t think I can remember anything 
without it.” 

Almost beneath his breath, Fane mur- 
mured,— 

““Some day!” 

“Ah, yee,’ said Claudia, colouring ever so 
slightly. ‘‘Papa says itis a stupid, senti- 
mental little song, but it is rather pretty all 
the same.” 

She had not a very powerful voice, but it 
was sweet and pathetic, and the simple little 
ditty she had selected—or rather that Fane 
had selected for her —suited it admirably. 

A complete silence reigned in the room 
while she was singing, and Lionel’s eyes never 
once left her profile, although his pleasure 
was somewhat marred by the sight of Thelby 
leaning over her while she sang. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ he said to himself, “it may 
come some day. Who knows?” 

But what the “it” was we leave to the 
imagination of the reader. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next morning the sun, peeping in be- 
tween the drawn blinds of the breakfast-room, 
shone on a very picturesque tableau, in the 
shape of Sir Everard and his sister, seated at 
the table, with its decorations of moss and 
primroses, and Claudia pouring out the 
coffee, and looking like some blooming young 
Hebe in her pale pink, cambric dress. 

“TI like your artist friend very much,’’ ob- 
served the Baronet, laying down his news- 
paper, and addressing his daughter. ‘He is 
a clever, bright young fellow, and there is 
something in his face that seems curiously 

iliar to me. I can’t tell who it is he re- 
minds me of; perhaps I shall be able to do so 
= he comes to see the picture-gallery to- 

y: 

‘‘ Who is coming to see the picture-gallery 
to day ?”’ sharply asked Miss Brent, who dis- 
approved of anything going on in the house 
without her knowledge and consent, 

‘‘The young man who gave me the sketch 
esterday, auntie, dear,’ replied Claudia, 
—s into a mischievous smile, 

** Nonsense, Claudia! ”’ 

‘* Indeed, it, 

daddy ?” 

Miss Brent turned to her brother rather 
angrily. 

““Why don’t you correct this wild girl, 
Everard?” 

‘* Because I don’t see that she needs correc- 
tion,” said the Baronet, rather obstinately. 

“Did = tell = of her meeting, and 
speaking @ perfect stranger in the planta- 
tion yesterday? And do you mean to tell me 
that was becoming conduct in a young lady of 
position ?” 

“There was no harm in it, so long as it 
was done innocently. Besides,” he added, 
rather hurriedly, and perhaps feeling that he 
was likely to be wor in the argument, “ the 
ay man was introduced to her at Thelby 

all last night, and he seemsa very decent 
sort of young fellow indeed. I was much 
taken with him myself.’ 

“ And pape has asked him to luncheon,” 
put in Claudia, who could not resist a certain 
amount of sly triamph over her aunt's dis- 
comfiture. 

Miss Brent said nothing, and finished her 
breakfast in complete silence. She was try- 
ing to digest the very unpalateable truth that 
the sceptre of Brentwood was being trans- 


auntie, it is true—isn’t 
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ferred from her hands to those of Claudia, 
whose influence over her father grew stronger 
with each day that passed, and the knowledge 
was gall and wormwood to her arrogant 
natare. 

For seventeen years she had been complete 
mistress over Brentwood, and her strong will 
had ever swayed her brother, whenever it had 
suited her purpose to exert it to the utmost. 
It was rather d now to feel that her day 
was over, and that a younger and fairer woman 
réigned in her stead. 

Claudia was restless that morning; she ran 
in and out of the garden and conservatories, 
gathering a flower here, a spray of fern there, 
and half distracting the head-gardener, who 
however, was too fond of her to complain. 

“ She’s just like a flower herself,’’ he would 
say sometimes, ‘“‘and she’s sweeter than any 
flower that ever blossomed in the world!” 

Which was the highest praise Andrew John- 
son knew how to bestow. 

When Fane arrived—which he did at the 
earliest moment he felt he could with decency 
appear—he found Claudia alone in the draw- 
ing-room, and she rose and greeted him with 
a certain demure dignity that became her 
infinitely. 

‘“* You haven't brought Rollo?” she said. 

‘*No; I was afraid he would be in the way. 
I left him in charge of Mrs. Peters, my land- 
lady, and I must say she undertook the charge 
very reluctantly, and only on condition that I 
would shut him inside my room, and lock the 
door. She stands a good deal in awe of him, 
I think,” 

Claudia laughed. 

“T am not surprised. He is so big, and 
Mrs. Peters is so little. I know her very well. 
She was my nurse when I was a tiny baby.”’ 

““So she tells me,” returned Fane, but he 
did not add that he had hindered Mrs. Peters 
for a whole hour from her work that morning, 
for the of making her talk of her 
former 

At this jancture the door opened, and Miss 
Brent came in, her eyes immediately fallin 
on Lionel, who was standing just in front 
the window, in such a position that the light 
fell fully on his face. 

Pauline Brent was nota woman given to 
hysterics or fainting, but for a minute it cer- 
tainly seemed as if she would succumb to one 
or the = she threw out her eo with 
a strange, ost tragio, ray and alow cry, 
half stifled, escaped her lips. 

“Who are you?” she cried, breathlessly, 
while a shiver shook her limbs. 

Claudia came forward in surprise, and took 
her hands. 

“This is Mr. Fane, auntie—the gentleman 
of whom I spoke to you this morning.” 

‘“* Fane—Fane!”’ ted Miss Brent, 
vacantly. Then she shook her head. ‘I do 
not know,the‘name—I never heard it in my life 
before, but the face. Oh! *—shuddering— 
‘I know that so well—so well !” 

She sank down on a couch near, and 
covered her face with her hands, while 
Claudia looked on in deep surprise, shared 
also by Lionel himself. 

A few minutes’ reflection seemed to remind 
Miss Brent that her conduct was very strange, 
and she made a great effort to recover her 


self- possession. anecthtitiien - 

“T must a ise,”’ said, ing up an 
shaking off Claudia’s detaining hands, while 
she advanced nearer to the window, where 
Lionel was still standing, lost in astonishment 
at the effect of his presence’; ‘‘ but when I caw 
you first you reminded me very strongly of a 
dear friend who died many years ago, and for 
the moment I was quite unnerved. Now that 
I see you cleser, I perceive my mistake—you 
are not so much like him as I fancied.” 

Fane bowed in some embarrassment, 
hardly knowing what to say, and all were re- 
lieved by the entrance of Sir Everard, who at 
once proposed an adjournment to the picture- 
gallery. 

There are some days that stand out from 
the rest so vividly that we are apt to date 








—— 
after.events from them, and almost to lose 
sight of what has gone before. Such an one 
was this to Lionel, and, perhaps, it may be 
added, to Claudia also, for not a cloud dimmed 
its sunshine, and she had that consciousness 
of a sympathetic presence which goes so far 
towards enjoyment. 

After the picture-gallery had been gone 
through it was luncheon time, and Lionel 
found himself seated beside Miss Brent, who 
seemed to have completely recovered from her 
morning’s agitation, and was as charming to 
the young man as if he been some old 
friend whom it pleased her to honour. In- 
deed, after the meal was over, she asked him 
to accompany her out on the terrace in order 
to show him the view, and although he would 
infinitely have preferred seeing it with Claudia 
he had no alternative but compliance. 

Once out there, however, she paid little at- 
tention to the view, and Lionel had a curious 
idea that she was trying, in vulgar parlance, 
to pump” him concerning his own affairs. 
She asked him how it was he had become an 
artist, where he went to school, and various 
other questions concerning his family, all of 
which he answered with perfect frankness. 

‘“‘T am an orphan,” he said, “‘ and have been 
brought up by my grandmother. My mother 
died at my birth, and my father some six 
years later. I have only a faint remembrance 
of him, for even then I was living with my 

dmother, and seldom saw him. He was 
rowned at sea, I believe, on his way to 
America.” 

‘« What is the name of the place where your 
grandmother lives?” 

“ Abbots Norton. It is in W—shire.” 

Miss Brent turned away s0 that he could 
not see her face, which had grown ghastly 
pale, and after a moment’s pause he added, 


with a laugh,— 

“T have very few relatives—none that I 
know of besides m dmother, so I have 
my own way to m the world.” 

“ So far you have been successful ?"’ 

“Ob, yes,” he answered, ‘pretty well. 
That is to say, I have hada couple of pictures 
hung on the line at the Academy for the last 
two years, and I sold them for a very fair 
price. I shall also be paid pretty well for 
my ¢ commission, which, however, I 
accepted pom en it afforded me the 
excuse for a walking tour thro one of the 
prettiest parts of England. But I fear I bore 
you—it cannot possibly interest you to hear 
the affairs of a perfect stranger myself.” 

“ Indeed,” interrupting him, eagerly, “‘ you 
make a great mistake, for I am extremely in- 
terested, and shall like to hear any details you 
may care to tell me.” 

“There is nothing more to tell. My twenty- 
five years have been uneventful ones—more’s 


the pity ‘= “ 

“Don’t say that!” she exclaimed, with 
some bitterness. ‘Lives that are the least 
eventful are always the happiest—I am sure 
of that.” : 

Meanwhile Claudia, peeping from behind the 
curtains, turned to her father with a roguish 
smil 


le. 

“Daddy, Aunt Pauline is flirting most 
abominably with our artist, and it is not fair, 
considering how she went on about him at 
breakfast time.” 

“I suppose your Aunt Pauline is like the 
rest of her sex, my dear—not proof Bt 2 
handsome face,’’ responded the et, 


1 . 

mac Me ee wanelt «He le very nies, Dut 
mured, to . “ He is very 

I don’t think I had thought about his good 
looks. ‘Yee,”—after a pause, during which 
she had regarded him intently from her coign 
of vantage—he —_— be the model for Phoebus, 
certainly, or any of the young Greek gods—his 
features are quite classical |” 

“He's a clever young man, too,” pursued 
the Baronet ; then, a minute after, he added, 
«« | wonder whether hecan paint portraits well. 
If so, Ishould not mind commissioning him to 


paint you.” 
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— 
‘* Ob, papa! Do you really mean it?”’ 
‘*Certainly I do. I have often thought I 

should like to have your picture, but some- 

how —well, the opportunity has not oc- 
curred!” 

The Baronet was one of those easy-going men 
who put things off as long as they can, and 
who rarely have the prudence to foresee diffi- 
culties before they occur. He had taken a 
fancy to the young artist, and thought it 
would be pleasant to see a good deal of him, 
but the idea of thisintercourse being dangerous 
for his daughter did not strike him. 

Fane, when asked, modestly said he was sure 
he could not do justice to Miss Brent; never- 
theless, he showed himself very anxious to 
undertake the task, and it was arranged that 
she should give him sittings every morning. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in loiter- 
ing about the sunny lawns, and sitting in the 
shadow of the trees, and for the most of the 
time Claudia was left to entertain the visitor, 
for Miss Brent had retired to her own room, 
and Sir Everard was in his study—supposed 
to be deep in accounts, but really enjoying an 
afternoon nap ! 

And so the golden hours went by, and— 


** Love took up the harp of life, smote on all the 
chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling, passed 
in music out of sight!" — 





CHAPTER IV. 


Art the end of a week, Claudia's picture had 
made very considerable ess, for Lionel 
was a swift worker, and in this instance the 
task was a labour of love. 

Miss Brent was usually in the room, to play 
propriety during the sittings, but it often hap- 
pened that the two young Dp met each 
other in the park, or found the opportunity 
for occasional téte-d-tétes, and it was no wonder 
that in the hearts of each a love had grown up, 
which, though unconfessed so far as Claudia 
was concerned, had already made a difference 
in the young girl, taking her in a single leap 
from childhood to womanhood. 

She had grown quieter and less playfal than 
ahe used to be, and would often fall into 
reveries, the subject of which it was not diffi- 
cult to guess from the smile that played round 
her lips. 

One evening, when he was sitting alone in 
his little lodgings—alone, that is to say, save 
for the presence of Rollo, who was lying in 
front of the window, and taking up nearly the 
whole width of the room—Lionel took himself 
seriously to task, and looked his position fally 
in the face. 

He was quite aware that he was pasgion. 
ately in love with the fair, young girl, whose 
blae eyes had taken captive his senses the 
first time they glanced into his, and he was 
also aware of the hopelessness of such a love. 

How could he expect it ible that he 
should win her—he, a niless, struggling 
artist, with only his brains to depend upon, 
and she, the only daughter and heiress of a 
rich Baronet ? 

The idea was absurd, and Fane was snf- 
ficient man of the world to know that, kind as 
Sir Everard always was to him, he would 
laugh him to scorn if he appeared in the 
character of a suitor for his daughter. 

No, the only thing for him to do was to go 
away, and strive to forget her, although he 
knew that however much he might strive, his 
efforts would be unsuccessful, for she had be- 
come so entwined with the very fibres of his 
heart that nothing but death could ever tear 

‘memory from it. 

Still, to go away would be the most honour- 
able course of ac he could pursue, and the 
young man cursed his own folly for having 
stayed so long; but the temptation had been 
80 great, and his pleasure in her society so 
enthralling, that presence had been forgotten. 

The entrance of Mrs, Peters with his supper 


tray broke in suddenly on his meditations. 








‘* Lor, sir! Why, you be all in darkness, just 
for all the world like an owl!” observed the 
little woman, bustling about to light the lamp. 
‘‘ For my part, I can’t abear to sit in the twi- 
light thinking, for it always makes me feel 
that miserable I don’t know what to do!” 

Lionel smiled, and was of opinion that, in 
this particular instance, think ng had had 
the same effect upon him. 

He had grown to like his little landlady, 
perhaps because she was as fond of talking of 
Claudia as he was of listening. . 

‘‘And how’s the pictur getting on?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Peters, alluding to Claudia’s por- 
trait, in which she took a very vivid interest. 

‘‘ It has progressed very rapidly—so rapidly, 
that I think to-morrow will be the last sit- 
ting,” he returned, rather sadly. 

“Do you mean it will be finished?” 

‘* No, not quite that, but I shall not require 
Miss Brent to sit to me any longer. I shall 
take the oes. up to my studio in London, 
and finish it there.” 

*T should think Miss Claudia ll make a 
lovely pictur,” observed Mrs, Petera (who was 
always ready for a bit of gossip). “ She’s 
pretty enough for a waxwork—and so was her 
mother, poor lady !” 

This was the first time the landlady had 
ever spoken of the late Lady Brent, and Lionel 
said, with some interest,— 

‘Ts Miss Brent like her mother ? ”’ 

‘The very image of her, she is. But I 
hope she'll have a very different fate.’’ 

‘* Was Lady Brent a then ?”’ 

‘*No, certainly not. In fact, I should think 
she was as happy as she could possibly be, 
barring the fact of having to live with her 
sister-in-law. It’s a mistake, living with your 
husband’s relations after you are married, and 
so I always said,”’ added Mrs. Peters. with a 
wise shake of the head. ‘'Miss Pauline had 
been mistress so long that she didn’t like 
giving it up to her brother's new wife, who 
was little more than a child at the time of her 
marriage, and I daresay there used to be 
quarrels between them. In fact I know there 
was; for Miss Pauline has a frightfully 
violent temper, and sometimes it used to 
break out beyond her control. Barring that, 
though, I should think Lady Brent was very 
happy, for her husband worshipped the very 
ground she trod on, and she was a sweet- 
tempered woman herself.”’ 

“What did you mean, then, by saying you 
eS daughter would have a different 

‘ate 

Mrs. Peters hesitated a moment, then 

closed the door, a3 if in fear of eavesdrop- 


pers. 

“Well, sir, I spoke without thinking. It’s 
a@ subject as we don’t talk about, because Sir 
Everard likes it to be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. and has done all he could to prevent its 
reaching Miss Claudia’s ears. What I meant 
to say was, I hoped Miss Claudia wouldn’t be 
murdered like her poor mother was.” 

* Murdered 1” 

“Yes, sir, It can’t matter, me speaking of 
it to you, seeing as how you are a stranger, 
and will go up to London, and forget all about 
it ; but we don’t mention it in the village.” 

‘*But who mnrdered her?” asked Lionel, 
deeply interested in this past tragedy. 

“ Well, sir, it was a friend of Sir Everard's, 
who was staying in the house—a Mr. More. 
land, and he was engaged to be married to 
Miss Pauline. Poor thing! It spoilt her life, 
too, for she’s never been the same since. 
Lady Brent was stabbed with a Moorish dag- 
ger that was kept in her boudoir as a paper- 
knife, and she died directly, without so much 
as & moan,” 

** And what became of the man ?”’ 

‘* He was arrested at once, and taken to the 
county gaol, and there he died the very next 
day. The doctors said he had heart disease, 
and that it was the excitement that killed 
him, bat my opinion is as it was a judgment 
from Heaven,” 

‘‘ There was no doubt of his guilt, then?” 

“None whatever. Why, he was found in 





the room—Lady Brent's boudoir it was—with 
the dagger in his hand, and blood on his 
clothes ; besides, he confessed that he was ths 
murderer, although he wouldn't say why he 
had committed the crime. We all knew he 
didn’t like my lady, and she didn’t like him, 
and it seems she had done her best to break 
off his engagement with Miss Pauline, and 
there had been quarrels between the two in 
consequence. Poor Sir Everard! I never saw 
& man cut up as he was. He went abroad for 
five years—him, and his sister, and the baby. 
Miss Claudia knows nothing about it to this 
day, and it’s to be hoped she never will.” 
* 


‘** How quiet you are, Mr. Fane!” exclaimed 
Claudia, the next morning, after the sitting 
was over, and the young artist was putting up 
his brushes, ‘‘ you have hardly spoken a word 
since you came!” 

Lionel, in some confusion, muttered some- 
thing about a headache ; and Miss Brent, who 
had been seated in the window recess, working 
at her knitting, came forward, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said, looking into his face, ‘you 
are pale, and your eyes are heavy. Let me 
give you a dose of sal volatile; it will do you 
good,” and before the young man could 
remonstrate she had left the room, in search 
of the promised draught. 

‘‘ Your aunt is very kind to me,”’ murmured 
Lionel, after she had gone. 

“Yes,” retarned Olaudia, ‘‘you are a 
favourite of hers, and, let me tell you, it isa 
distinction enjoyed by very few people indeed, 
80 you ought to appreciate it.” f 

“I do. You have all been very kind—Miss 
Brent, Sir’ Everard, and yourself. It will 
make going away all the harder.” 

‘Going away!” faltered Claudia, and the 
pretty rose-bloom left her face as she spoke. 
*‘ Are you thinking of going away, then?”’ 

‘‘I must, Business,” he turned away 80 as 
not to meet her gaze while he said it, “ calls 
me back totown immediately. I need not say 
how much I shall regret saying ‘ good-bye’ to 
Brentwood.” J 

Claudia made no reply. She was looking 
very intently at her picture, but with eyes 
that saw nothing through a mist of unshed 
tears. 

‘I have brought some eau de Cologne as 
well,” said Miss Brent, returning; and then, 
in spite of Lionel’s remonstrance, she made 
him drink the dose, and sit down on the couch 
while she bathed his brow with the scent. 

‘There! Does not that cool you?” 

“It is delicious!” he rejoined, gratefully, 
and as he spoke he raised her hand to his 
lips. ‘You bring back to me visions of the 
mother I never knew.” 

There seemed to be something in the words 
that agitated her, for she rose quickly, letting 
fall the bottle of Cologne water, which was 
spilt over the floor. k 

‘I believe I am growing nervous in my old 
age,” she said, with an awkward laugh, to 
cover her confusion ; ‘‘ and as it will be sure 
to increase with ae I “ a a@ very 

leasing prospect before me, haveI?” 
, “Auntie,” wid Claudia, abraptly, “ Mr. 
Fane is going away—at once.” 

Miss Brent was silent for a moment, then 
she turned to him, saying quickly,— 

“Qh, no! you must not think of such a 
thing. We cannot spare you.” 

“You are very good, but, unfortunately, I 
am com to leave,” he muttered, con- 
fusedly, y knowing what excuse to make 
for his sudden determination, and quite in- 
capable of understanding the wistful look 
cast upon him by, Pauline Brent. — 

‘Then, if you go, you must give us your 
address,” she said, “for now that we know 
you, it will not do for us to lose sight of you 
altogether.’’ . 

He willingly complied with this request, and 
presently they all went out on the lawn, in 
search of Sir Everard, who was supposed to 
be in one of the greenhouses. ‘ 

“T will fetch papa,’ observed Claudia, who, 
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asa matter of fact, really wanted an excuse 
for getting away in order to shed a few teara, 
which, in spite of her endeavours, icowld keep 
coming into her eyes. 

“Very well; we will wait for him under 
the copper beech,” said her:amnt, leading the 
way to a rustic bench, and motioning Lionel 
te a.seas by her sida. 

“Mer. Fane,” she said, very earnestly, 
when they were alone, “‘ I want.to say a few 
words te you before you go, and although you 
may be surprised to hear them frem:the lips 
of a , L hope you will: not:atiribute 
them toany but the true motive, which isa 
deep interest in you and your future.” 

cqusn, oilell qosaied ateaasemnstly 
the young man, ib gr was a y 
astonished. 

“From what you have said ’—she spoke 

more slowly now, and with a certain amount 
of embarrassment—‘‘ I have deduced the 
idea that you are not very welloff now. I 
want you to look upon meas @ friend, and to 
let me help you pecuniarily.” 
‘‘My dear Miss Brent, you are very good, 
but really | am in. no wantof pecuniary aid,” 
answered the young man, flushing-a deep crim. 
sen ‘all over his face. “ Still, lam grateful 
for your kindness ajl'the same.”’ 

“And yet you will not det me aid you?” 

“Tassure you I am in no need of help at 
the present moment. I am not arich man 
by any manner of means, yet, on ‘the other 
hand, I make enough by my paintings to keep 
me in comfort, if not laxury.” 

. —_ you may require money by-and- 
y ” 

‘“‘In that case I might take.advantage of 
your generosity: at present I could not con- 
ye ad do so,” returned the young man 


miy. 

Miss Brent sighed, and looked disappointed. 

‘You have not misunderstood my meanin 
—you believe that I wish to be your friend ?’ 
she said, eagerly. 

“ Certainly, and, as I said before, Iam very 
— I do not kaow what have done ‘to 

eserve your kindness.” 

** You! are like ‘someone I omce knew—so 
like—so like!’ she murmured, ‘half to her- 
self; and then, as if overcome by some great 
agitation, she got up, and went into the house, 
leaving Lionel more astonished than he had 
ever been in his life. 

He could not understand her. She was a 
mystery which it was beyond his power to 
solve. That she had a frien@ly feeling for 
him he did not:doubt, but i¢ musthave been 
@ very strong friendship indeed, which had 
induced her tolay her:purse at his disposal so 
soon after knowing him. 

“I can’t find anywhere,” said 
Claudia, returning. * Why *_.ebopping short 
—“ where is auntie?” 

‘* She has imdoors.”’ 

There was an awkward pause. Claudia 
stood quite still, with her stim, white fingers 
ingerlaced one in the other, and her eyes 
downoast, while the flickering shadows fell on 
her san-bright hair, and on the long, curly 
lashes, fringing’ her lida, 

Lionel rose hurriedly. He fels that if he 
stayed there, anddooked at-her any longer, all 
considerations of:prudence would'be forgotten, 
and his tove would rush tumultuously from 
his lips. 

“IT think I wilh go back -home now, and 

ck up my few éffects,’’ he: observed. ‘I 
intend leaving by the a train, but I will 
come in this afternoon if I may, and say 
adieu'to Sir Everard, and make arrangements 
for your picture to be sent up tomy studio. 
Good-bye.”’ 

_ Ho-held outtis hand, and she put hers into 


it. 
Lions! ‘looked ‘up, and there, coursing 
slowly down her cheeks, were two tears. 
Clandia was very young, it must be re- 
membered, and had not yet learnt the lesson 
of disgeisin- her feclings, She did try—very 
hard indeed—to prevent thoge tears'from: fal- 


pois?’ asked Lional, ociching iis brea 
negretit?’’ asked Lionel, ing hi 
sharply, and not loosing her hand. 

The girl made no verbal reply, only lifted 
her eyes and looked atihim; but in that 
Fane read the secret of which she 


and he was telling her passionately how 
she Joved her—how miserable life 
him without her ; while she, with ( 


the friendly shade of the bough 
“It wasthe best:thing for metodo. How 
could, I hope to win you—poor, nameless, as I 


She put her hand egainst his lips with a 
pretty little imperious gesture, 

“You must mot: talk like that! What do 
you suppose I care for wealth or fame? It 
is you I love—your very self, and all the 
wealth of the world could not make you 
dearer |” 

He covered the delicate hand with kisses. 

“I know that, my darling, but what will 
your father say to me ?” 

Clandia’s- smile faded, bnt only for a 
moment. 

‘* He may not like it-at first,” she said, can- 
didly, ‘‘but when he sees that I should be 
miserable if he did not give bis consent, he 
will come:round all right. Dear old daddy ! 
his only thought:is:for ny happi 

Lionel could not: feel: eq 
was quite willing to be 

‘*] shall work so hard now that I:have the 


Life seemed very golden to thoseéwo, im the 
first delight of love and youth, 
together under the danci 
leaves, weaving & joyous: i 
own fancies, and recking little of the dark 
shadow that was so soon to fali:upon . 

Sir Everard—who, instead of! being im the 
greenhouses, had gone to the village—caught 
. glimpse of them ss be walked up the grav- 


awiftly into his study, where he was almost 
immediately joined by his sister, 

She paused on the threshold, and looked at 
her brother in astonishment—as well ‘she 
might, for his face was pale. 
he seemed to be the prey of some 
anmieby. 
oats ia the matter, Everard? Are you 

‘No, bat Ivaur very: much worried,’/he an- 
| .amered, passing ‘his hand across his 
| dJovow. “I met: Thelby in the and we 
| got-talking of thie young artist, Bane. 
Do you know who:heis ?” 

It was: now Miss Brent's turn to look pale, 
and: her eyes fell. under her brother’s gaze. 

“I suspech—-—’’: she murmured, in a ‘low 
voice. 

‘‘ Then why did you not tell me ?”*he cried, 
sternly. ** Whypdid you permitme to have 
him under my roof~to ‘welcome him as a 
friend, when in: this very ‘house ‘his father 
atained his: soul with my: wife’s.life-blood ?”’ 

“(He did mott” exclaimed ‘ ‘Pauline, 
vehemently. “ I have told you over and.over 
again that he was innocent !” 


and: drawn, and |" 
great 


is worth, when: he was taken 

his -awfal crime, and with 

in his 2? Ge did not 

and if he lived he would 

ged for his crime. You believe 
because he was your lover;and@ I sup. 
‘thawe welcomed 

have been wrong, Pauline— 

‘indeed, for you have 

and Ieannot readily 


him hear the truth, will ‘the whole 
of his life.” 7” von 
Ce a ee 
* Qui ite sure ve questione 
him closely, with a view to di »”2 
‘“‘Then,” said Sir Ewenard, ‘I)akall tell 
him ing more than. that, be: muat not 
come here again. I' will payshim for Claudia’s 
picture as though it were finished, and ‘our 
intercourse must finally , 

‘‘ How did Mr. Thelby learn who he was?” 
asked Pauling, still profoundly agitated. 


elby 


his life once, 
Libeg ifs one 


in. 
Eventually it was Lionel who spoke first. 

“I was on the point of secking you, Sir 

Everard, to tell you that I love your 


Ww new tempting. to conceal, his: know 
‘ithout as i is : 
—— -he showed in making 
i he , ’ 
talent, and the love he: cher, ventured to 
approach Sir Everard on equal terms, although 
with a certain humility that wes in itself half 


a You love my ter—you wish to marry 
her!” exclaimed,the Baronet, ebsolutely 
dumbfounded by. the . $Do you 
mean to say you have toldjher this?” 

“I have, .sir,-and she -respouds: to my 
affection, and: has: promised to marry me, 
subject to a, 

“ Which your newer get ! 

—madness. Potvall such:ideas ont:of your 
head once and for all. A union between you 
and Miss Brent isiam inypossibility.” 

* Pardon me," said‘the eee, ery firmly, 
‘but-with d i. tself levels all 
things aud by ne of it I claim that. you 
haye no right to forbid: our We 
love each other;‘and-are willing 





** You have told me!” repeated the Baronet, 





ling, but’ was in-vain. 


with deep scorn. “And -what:do you think 


Fee sre vintil 
‘I have achieved ‘some sort of position by my 


pos 
paintings, ‘but "—he drew himself to’ his full 
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height, and his, eyes: flashed——“£ will never 
give her up—never—never!”’ 

He spoke with such fo:ee and emphasis 
thet Sir Everard was startled. In what a 


“T tell you, Mr. Fane, that you cammever 
be anything to Claudia—not even a friend,” 
he said, in a voice that had grown hoarse with 
anxiety. “It is nota question of money or 
position—that I sould waive in consideration 
of her happiness, but a gulf lies between you 
that cam never be bridged over—that nothing 
can span, and it is for this reason you must 
go away at once, 
——— Clandia again.'* 

was now the young man’s turn to look 
startled, for there way an earnestness in the 


£ 
i 
: 
: 
: 


“Bat I must know, Sir Everard |” oried 
Lionel, insistently. ‘‘ You cannot expect: me 
to take: anyone’s opinion save my Own on so 
momentous a question! ’’ 

“I warn you it is for your heppiness to 

5an. cam i ’ 


in 
“Icare not! Unless I recognise the reason 
of which you speak, nothing shall induce me 


‘“Phen,” said the Baronet, “sines you will 
have is:so, I wiil tell: you the truth. Your 
father murdered ‘my wife |" 

The young man staggered back as if he had 
been shot. Atfirst he-hardly comprehended 
the meaming of the words. 

“Tt is nottrus—it cannot be true!” hecried, 


hoarsely. 

“I¢isdérue as Heaven. He was a widower, 
with one child, when he cametostay with me, 
and after his death that child was taken to by 
his mother, who changed her names, and went 
to live in'a secluded village, where she was not 
likely to be recognized as the mother of a mur- 
derer. Do you think,” eaid Sir Everard, 
woe (for the anguish.on the young man’s 

touched:him tothe heart)—“ do-yoa think 
I would tell you a lie'‘on such a enbject ? If so, 
you wrong meideeply." 

Lionel: was silent for a few moments, while 
his memory travelled back to his childhood, to 
his. grandmother's ever-present sadness, tothe 
reluctance:she had always manifested in speak- 
ing of his father, and to the fact that she never 
alluded either to friends or relations. 

Could tizis be the reason? 

He groaned aloud, and hid his face in his 
hands, and Sir Everard added‘ kindly,— 

‘“Gome, come, don't give way. Be a man, 
and look your trouble bravely in the face. Tt 
is-very: terrible, Iadmit, but you-are not the 
— wee er ae et another's sins. 

i imy agony 2 lsaw my young wife 
lying dead—murdered under my very roof, and 
for no motive that we conld:ever discover! I 
‘would: have spared you if I could, but-you would 
not let me.’’ 

* No,” said Lionel, ‘it is better for-me ‘to 
know the truth—if truth it:be. But why did 
you let:mecomethere if youknew this'?” 

“I did:not ‘know it—L only heard it this 
morning, or you be sure. I should have 
acted diffevently. My knowledge came through 
Stevens, the solicitor at W—.” 


Lionel started. é 

** Yes," homnuttered, “I was awaremy grand- 
mother imew Stevens, for he collects some 
zents, and:sends them to! her every quarter.” 

He:remained silent:for a few minutes, then 
started up impetuously. 

‘‘ Loannot bear thisianspense. Iwill go with- 
out delay tomy grandmovher herself, and if 


she: ‘this aveusation is: not trae, I will 
come and clainyCleadia in spite of all 
theworld!! If it: is trae——” 

' Teen eudecAound d 

* ‘sadd Lionel}, ine) deapairing voice, 
“2 nvost: give: ‘her: up, ° abd never see her | 
agaimt 8) 90: 





An hour afterwards he was in the train, 
i idty towards the obscure little 


At last he arrived at Dale Cottage—a prett 
little house, half smothered in roses, standing 


she saw her visitor, and came forward with 
outstretched arms, 
“Lionel, my — boy! This is, indeed, a 
188 ” 


He kis her affectionately, and then 
for the first time she noticed his changed ap- 
pearance. 

_ “ Are you ill, my boy?” she asked anx. 


y: 
“Tit in mind, bat not in body. Grand: 
mother,” he put his hands on her shoulders, 
and looked down into her eyes, ‘‘I have been 
to Sir Everard Brent, and he——”’ 
A little gasping sigh escaped her lips, and 
the young man felt her form tremble in his 


grasp. 

“Sir Everard Brent!’ she repeated, in 
a suffocated voice. “ Why—oh, why did you 
go there?” 

“ You know’him, then ?”’ 

She bent her head without replying—in- 
deed, she seemed too agitated to speak, and her 
manner confirmed Fane's worst fears. 

“Ts it true that my father murdered Sir 
E\verard’s wife?”’ he asked, determined to 
hear the truth without delay. 

The old lady did not reply. 

“Answer me, grandmother—for pity’s sale! 
This suspense is k me. Only say ‘yes’ 
ais no!’’’ he cried, his pain becoming intoler- 
able. 

As the reply came, he threw out his arms 
with a wild gesture of despairing appeal, for 
it was,— 

yaa” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Aut that afterncon Claudia spent in ‘her 


‘moom)' for; strange to say, Sir Everard was 


locked up in his study, and Miss Brent had 
declined coming-downstairs. The young: girl! 
felt a little surprised that Lionel should have 
left’ without seeing ‘her, and could only suppose 
0 Fone he eked ty been antavondhble ; 

was preven % ) y- 
nite: Geent Scliteg Gir Hverdd, Que th was 
only when the whole-ef the afternoon Had 
passed away, and’ five-o’clock came, that she 
at length entered the study. 

Her father was‘ sitting at the table, with his; 
head resting on ‘his ‘hands,‘and his attitude: 
fall of despondency. 

He’ “up-and held ont his arms, and! 
in-another mement she was kneeling at ‘his; 


side. 
*“Daday, ‘deat; what did’ you szyto Mr. 





vcr ” phe whispered, almost below her 
reath, 
“My darling, I told him it was impossible 


. | thet you could marry him, Hush! do not 


me until you have heard what I have 
to say. Itis not onty that he is below you in 
rank, and is poor, that I have come to this 
decision, for another and much more erful 


reason exists, and he himself is to ac- 
knowledge it! ”’ 

The young girl had risen to her feet, her 
cheeks flashed, her eyes sparkling. 


“Papa, nothing shall part us—if he is only 


ged |'true to me! I will wait years, if need be, 


busé I will never marry anyone else.’ 

The Baronet'shook his head 6 

“Tt is Fate, my dear, that will part you. 
The sins of the fathers are visited on the 
ehildren even unto the third generation, and 
the shadow of a crime lies between you, and 
will prevent your ever being anything to each 
other save strangers.” 
do you mean?” she said, impa- 

are 


‘tiently, “ you ing riddles.” 

‘<Olwndie 1” Sak Sir verand, answering 
her question by another, “have I not always 
been a kind and affectionate father to you? 
Have I not given you your heart’s desire 


- | whenever it lay in my power to do so?” 


“ You have You have been 
the best‘and dearest of fathers always.” 

“Then: can you not trust me now, and be- 
lieve that Tam acting for your good, and have 
your truest interests at heart? Doubtless 
Fane ‘himself will write to you, and tell you 
he gives you up; and mind you, Claudia, it 
will be of his own free will, and not because I 
have made any effort to persuade him. One 
thing I exact from your love, and itis that 
you shall:not try to discover the barrier which 
severs you, for the knowledge could not pos- 
sibly do -you any good, and would certainly 
pain you. My dear”—his tone became very 
tender as he kissed her brow—‘I would 
willingly bear your trouble for you if it were 
possible, but remomber we all have to suffer, 
old‘and young.” 

She left the study in a sort of bewildered 
dream, Poor Claudia! whose path had 
i been strewn with rose-leaves. The 
thorns were pressing in her flesh for the first 
time, and her trouble was none the less heavy 
to be borne because there was a vague in- 
tengibility about it, whose origin she could 
“nob even one 

Surely there must be some mistake, which 
the morning would clear up! Fate could 
never be cruel enough to part her from her 
lover, while his first kisses still lingered on 
eet ee first love vows still echoed in he 
ears 

“Seme day we shall be happy,” she mur- 
mured t¢herself, and then, to while away the 
time, she tried to sing the song she had been 
hemming when she met him first, but broke 
down ignominiously into-« flood of tears ! 

Alas! thenext day brought no Lionel, and 
the hours seemed to drag as wearily as if they 
were weighted with lead. By the evening 
post came a letter, and after glancing at the 
writing she ran intothe window-recess, where 
the curtains hid her from view, and'there she 

ly’tore open the envelope, and read the 
osure, which ran thus :— 

* L write to wish you an eternal good-bye, 
Clandia, for in all human probability, we shall 
never ‘meet agsin—and it is better so, since 


‘| nothing: but misery could: come of our meet- 


ing. Ingive you back the promise you gave 
me, and try:to:hope you will: marry some:good 
man, who will make you happy. Lest you 
should think your father has had anything to 
do with this decision on my part, I tell you 
that. evénmifche: were to bcg me to marry you: 
Leould:not do it, for there is a chasm between 
us: whieh yne endeavours can span. Fare- 
well)! “ Liowen Fane.” 
* * * - * 

A month later Claudia was presented at 
Court, and found herself in the vortex, of 
fashionable society, where her beauty, and 
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the fact of being her father’s heiress, made 
her one of the successes of the season. 

Sir Everard had come to the conclusion 
that the best way to make her forget Fane 
would be to take her away from Brentwood, 
where at every turn she was reminded of 
him, and to throw her into the gaiety of Lon- 
don fashion, in the hope that some other 
lover might take his place in her heart. 

Miss Brent quite agreed in this view, and 
came up to town herself in order to chaperone 
her niece and see her triumphs, Strange to 
say, since reading Lionel’s letter, Claudia had 
never once alluded to him, and—much to her 
father's relief—had asked no questions con- 
cerning the reason that parted them. 

As a matter of fact, the letter had been so 
positive, so hopeless, in its tone, that the young 
girl had recognized the futility of rebelling 
against itg decision—and very likely pride 
came to her aid, and helped her to bear her 
pain in silence, 

Still, it had changed her. She was no 
longer the bright, insouciante girl, with her 
half-childish gaiety, that had wandered in the 
wood in search of primroses. A sense of the 
pain and mystery of life had come upon her, 
ron its influence would always remain with 

er. 

She said nothing when Sir Everard sug- 
gested going to London, but submitted with 
quiet obedience, and made no objection to 
being presented at the next dra -room ; 
though, when it came to taking an interest in 
her dress, she was found quite ing, and not 
all her aunt's endeavours could make her treat 
the subject otherwise than indifferently. 

It was the same with the lovers that 
resently gathered round her, beseeching 
ersmiles. She treated them all alike, with 

& certain icy friendliness that was little better 
than indifference itself; and towards the end 
of the season, when an Earl's coronet was 
laid at her feet, she rejected it as carelessly 
as if coronets grew on blackberry bushes. 

‘I think you are wrong, Claudia,” her aunt 
told her, as they sat together in the morning- 
room in Park-lane. ‘You will never have 
such another offer.” 

Claudia smiled, half-scornfully, half-sadly. 

“‘T hope not, Aunt Pauline, for I shall never 
marry.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear!” 

“It is true,”’ geen “If it were not for 
papa and you, I should just go into a sister- 
hood, and devote my life to labouring among 


the poor.”’ 
“« My dear child, what a notion! And you 


not yet nineteen |” 

Claudia made no reply, and her aunt looked 
at her wistfully, keenly conscious of the pale 
face, heavy eyes, and expression of sadness 
that had now become habitual to the girl. 

Miss Brent's behaviour towards her niece, 
had changed very much of late. She had 
grown much more affectionate, and had taken 
the deepest interest in all the young girl did. 
Her heart smote her strangely as she observed 
the change these few months had made in her 
appearance. 

“Have you not yet forgotten Mr. Fane?" 
she asked, softly. 

‘‘I shall never forget him, auntie, dear. 
My love was not given for a week or a day, 
but for ever and ever; and though we are 
parted, I feel that it is through no fault of his, 
and that, in spite of all, he is quite worthy of 
my affection. It will all come right some 
day,” she said, more to herself than her com- 
panion. ‘Perhaps it may not be on earth, 
but there is a world beyond, and then——” 

She concluded her sentence by a smile, and 
her aunt turned abruptly away, as if the 
words hurt her in some way. 

That same night they went to a ball, for 
Claudia made no objection to going out. In- 
deed, she seemed ready to dq anything her 
father wished, although she never showed any 
symptoms of enjoyment, such as would have 
been supposed natural to her age and posi- 
tion. 

Miss Brent accompanied her, and the bril- 





liant scene was one that certainly might have 
raised enthusiasm in any heart which the 
frost of age had notchilled. The flowers, the 
lights, the flashing jewels, the delicate scents, 
the soft, dreamy music, all made up a fairy 
land, whose effect was rendered more charm- 
ing by the musical sound of falling waters in 
the conservatory, where the fountains were 
playing in their marble basins, amongst the 
= green, lily leaves floating on the sur- 


ce. 

Claudia had taken refage from the heat 
under a huge tropical palm, and her cavalier 
was none other than George Thelby, who had 
followed the Brents up from W—-—shire in 
the hope that he might induce the young girl 
to become his wife. 

‘* The place looks pretty from here, does it 
not?’’ he said, as he fanned Claudia with a 
white swansdown fan that he had taken from her 
unwilling hand. ‘‘ Those coloured lights have 
a very charming effect, but they ought not to 
be hung so low, for if one brushed against 
them they might fall, and then the conse- 
quences would assuredly be disagreeable! ’’ 

Claudia assented mechanically, without, 
however, looking to see whether the young 
man’s fears were well-founded—as was, in effect 
the case, for the Chinese and other lanterns 
hung amidst the foliage were of necessity so 
lightly suspended that a mere touch would 
knock them off the branches. 

Presently the band struck up a valse, and 
Thelby rose, saying,— 

‘* Shall I take you back into the ball-room ?” 

Claudia shook her head. 

‘*No, thank you. I have kept this dance 
free, and I would much rather sit it out here 
than in the ball-room. But don't let me keep 
you—no doubt you are engaged ?”’ 

Thelby reluctantly admitted this to be the 
case, and wished it been otherwise, seeing 
that he would have infinitely preferred stay- 
ing with her to dancing with his promised 
partner. 

However repay’ forced him to go, and 
Claudia breathed a little sigh of relief as she 
found herself alone. 

She remained for some time in a sort of 
dreamy reverie, listening to the rhythmic 
cadences of ,the valse music, and wondering 
whether any other heart in the room was as 
heavy as hers, when she became aware of foot- 
steps approaching, and looking up’ saw her 
aunt Pauline advancing towards her. 

At that moment, the lace on Miss Brent’s 
dress caught in a prickly cactus, and she,turned 
sharply round to disengage it, and, in so doing, 
the very accident of which Thelby had spoken 
took place, for one of the lamps fell to the 

and, and before even Claudia saw what 
_ | oe her aunt's light dress was in 
mes 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Brent was carried home in an uncon- 
scious state, and as soon as she was laid on 
the bed the doctors, who had been hastily 
summoned, examined her, and told Sir Everard 
that although she was badly burned they 
were not yet in a position to state the full 
extent of her injuries. 

Evidently they entertained very little hopes 
of her ultimate recovery, for their eyes and 
voices were very grave as they gave their 


repors. 

Both Claudia and her father sat up with 
the sufferer, but it was not until morning that 
she opened her eyes and spoke. 

Strange to say, she had a full recollection 
of all that had happened, and was quite aware 
of her own precarious condition. 

“Don’t look at me so sadly, Claudia,” she 
whispered, with a faint smile, as the young 
girl moistened her parched lips. “ It is re 
that itshould be I than you. My life is well- 


= over, yours is all tocome. I am quite 
willing to die.” 
‘‘Don’t talk about dying, auntie, dear,’’ 


said the girl, in a stifled voice. ‘ You will 
get better-——”’ 

“‘T don't think so, dear; in fact, I feel sure 
of it. Everard!”—her brother came to her 
side—I want you todo mea great favour. 
Let Lionel Fane be sent for without delay.” 

a Baronet started violently, and did not 
reply. 

‘*T have a reason for wishing his presence, 
and if you hesitate it will soon be too late,” 

is sister. “This may be a dying 
request, surely you will grant it?” 

** What good can his coming do?” muttered 
the Baronet, with an uneasy glance at his 
daughter, who had turned pale. 

“Tt will do ; besides, it is my urgent 
desire,”’ said Miss Brent, in low, but insistent 
tones. ‘Remember, he is innocent—per- 
sonally, he has done you no wrong.” 

Sir Everard was sorely tempted to refuse 
her request, but finally his good nature, and 
the thought of her condition overcame him, 
and he yielded to her entreaties, and sent a 
te to the young artist's studio, asking 
his immediate presence, and giving his reason 
for doing so. 

All that day Pauline Brent lay perfectly 
still on her bed, apparently lost in thought, 
save when the pain of her burns wrung from 
her a deep groan, or the hospital nurse came 
to dress them. 

Her face was uninjured, and Claudia was 
struck anew by its beauty, as it lay on the 

illow, the rich dark fringes of her closed lids 
ying heavily on hercheeks, and her statuesque 
lips closed with an expression of patient 
resolve in their firm, clear-cut lines. 

Once Claudia s to her of Lionel. 

* Perhaps,”’ e said, and her voice 
trembled, ‘‘ he will be out of town.” 

‘I don't know,” replied Pauline, quietly, 
“but I feel that I shall see him soon, 
whether he is or not.” 

Her presentiment was fulfilled, for at a little 
after nine o'clock Fane made his ap ce, 
and was brought in the room by Sir Everard 
himself. 

“Had I not better go?” whispered 
Claudia, <7! agitated, but the invalid’s 
hand closed tightly over her own. 

“No. It is neces you should stay.” 

The young artist looked pale and thin, as 
the subdued light of the hanging lamp fell on 
his face, and his lips trembled a little under 
the heavy mo.istache when he saw Claudia, 
but he advanced at once to the side of the 
reg and took the hand Miss Brent extended 
to him. 

“I should have obeyed your summons 
before, but the had to be forwarded 
on to Devonshire, where I was staying, and it 
anaes me all day to get up to town,’’ he 
said. 

* You are in time,” she murmured, her eyes 
resting on his face with a sort of satisfaction. 
‘I knew I should see you before I died.” 

She paused a moment, and if an uninter- 
ested tor had been present he could not 
have failed to be struck with the group. Sir 
Everard, tall and stately, and at the present 
moment puzzled looking, Claudia with down- 
cast eyes and fla colour, Lionel gravel. 
serious, kneeling at side of the bed, an 
still holding Misa Brent's hand in his clasp. 

‘“‘ The Bible tells us that it is never too late 
to repent,” said the sick woman, presently, 
‘‘and if that is true there may be time 
for me to make my peace with Heaven, even 
though it be eleventh hour. I am 
about to confess a great crime which has lain 
on my conscience for many years. Come 
nearer, Everard, for it concerns you as nearly 
as anyone.” 

The Baronet took up his position ‘at the 
foot of the bed, and it was to him that his 
sister afterwards chiefly addressed herself. 

‘‘Do you remember when you first b it 
your young wife to Brentwood, and ins 
her there as mistress of the house where I 
had rei for ten years—ever since I was 
fifteen ?”’ she said, and it was a curious fact 





| that as she proceeded her voice grew stronger. 
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“ You told me 5ou hoped we should be friends, 
but I kaew quite well, from the first moment 
of our meeting, that such a hope was fatile, 
for there were conflicting elements in each, 
and antagonism was bound to be the result. 
We kept up a semblance of friendship for 
twelve months or so, but it was only an armed 
neutrality, liable at any moment to break 
out into active warfare. 

‘* Well, some time after your marriage one 
of your college friends came to visit you— 
Ernest Moreland.’ Lionel started violently 
as she mentioned the name, but without taking 
any notice, she went on,— 

“‘ He was quite young, although he was a 
widower with one child, and he fell in love 
with me—passionately in love with me. We 
were engaged, although you gave your consent 
= reluctantly, for Moreland was poor, and 
had no profession beyond a sort of dilletante 
literary taste, which brought him in a small 
income through his writings. Between him 
and Lady Brent there wa; no love lost, and 
she many times remonstrated with me for rs 
foolishness in engaging pe Ar to him, when 
had the chance of so much better offers. 

** One day, I went to her boudoir to complain 
of some alteration that had been made in my 
room without my being consulted. I daresay 
I was in the wrong, and I know I spoke pas- 
poner and angrily, for I was very much 
incensed, and amongst other taunts I flang at 
her was the one that her rank had been con- 
siderably below that of my brother, and that 
she had married him for the sake of his 
money, and was presuming on her position. 
At this her temper rose, and she retorted 
angrily that if the brother had made a més- 
alliance the sister was about followiffy suit ! 

** Well, I suppose I was maddened by this 
allusion to my lover, and I took up a dagger 
that was lying on one of the tables, and 
declared if she dared say that again I would 
stab her. She was no coward, and she in- 





' given!” 
* 


stantly repeated it, adding something even ' 


bitterer, upon which I carried my threat into 
execution |” 

A simultaneous cry of horror rose from her 
three listeners, and her own brows contracted 
as if with the agony of remembrance, but 
she proceeded, in a perfectly firm voice,— 

‘“*The moment I had committed the deed 
repentance came, and my first impulse was to 
give myself up, but as I went towards the 

Moreland himself entered. It seems he 
had heard Lady Brent's groan as he was 
walking along the passage, and fancyin 
something must be the matter had open 
the door. ; 

‘‘I suppose the moment he saw me with 
the dagger in my hand he comprehended the 
situation, for he took the knife from me and 
instantly commanded me to go to my room— 
which command I obeyed; and it seems 
directly after I left, you, Everard, came in, 
and finding Ernest holding the knife, the 
blood from which had dripped on his clothes, 
ordered his arrest, and he was taken to 
prison. 

“‘I did not know this, for I was in raging 
hysterics during the whole of the night, and 
these hysterics were naturally attributed to 
my horror at my sister-in-law’s murder by 
Moreland. I was never once suspected. At 
last the doctor gave me a draught which sent 
me into an artificial sleep, and the first news 
that I heard the next morning was that 
Moreland had died in gaol of heart disease. 

“Then it was that the idea of keeping my 
secret struck me, for since he was Toad m 
confession could do him no good, and I foun 
myself clinging to life with a desperation that 
I cannot now understand. Of course I was 
wicked, and weak, and my condact altogether 
was vile. i have no excuse to offer—but I 
have expiated my wickedness in long years of 


torment! My whole existence has been one 


jong pain, but through it all my dominant 
passion—pride—grew strcnger and stronger, 
and kept me up in spite of everything. 

‘‘I made efforts to see Moreland's mother, 
in whose charge his son had been left, and 


| 
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knowing she was not well off I offered her 
pecuniary aid, which she, however, refused. 
Still I learned that she had changed her name, 
and gone away to a little remote village, lsav- 
ing the few cottages that belonged to her in 
the hands of a W-— lawyer named Stevens, 
who sent her the rents every quarter, and that 
she was bringing up the boy also under a false 
name. 

“ Now "—she made a long pause, looking 
from one to the other of the averted faces— 
‘‘I know that I do not deserve pardon, but I 
implore you to forgive me if you can, and to 
rectify the evil I have done. Think of my 
long suffering—think that I am dying, and be 
merciful.” 

Her voice rose to a shrill scream of anguish, 
and Claudia came forward and laid her hand 
on her father’s arm. 

‘Tell her you forgive her, papa!" 

Sir Everard tried to s , but the words 
died away on his trembling lips. Lionel, who 
had not been so deeply injured, assured the 
dying woman of his pardon, but still her eyes 
sought her brother. 

«* Everard—Everard ——!”’ 

Then, with a supreme effort, the Baronet 
took her hand. 

«I forgive you, Pauline, as I hope to be for- 


* . - . 


It is eight months later. The primroses are 
starring the moss in the woods, and the daisies 
are sprinkled over Pauline Brent's grave—for 
at her own request her body was taken down 
to Brentwood to be buried, and after the 
faneral Sir Everard and his daughter went to 
Italy, to stay there for the winter. 

They are back again now, and on their way 
through London are joined by Lionel Fane— 
for he still keeps his assumed name, although 
the truth about the murder is now known,and 
people cannot point to him as the son of a 
criminal. 

He has done good work in the winter months, 
and his Academy picture—a young girl sitting 
in a wood, with bunches of primrodes at her 
feet, and a vague, dreamy look in her eyes as 
she gazes into the sunny distance.—has been 
highly praised, and has brought the artist a 
golden harvest. It is called ‘‘ Someday!” and 
people who cannot understand the girl's ex- 
pression wonder what the name means. 

Claudia—between whom and the picture 
there is a great resemblance—knows perfectly 
well what it means, and indeed the meaning 
is falfilled, for her father has given his consent 
to her marriage with Lionel, and the —ieg 
is to take place as soon as a year has elapse 
since Pauline Brent’s death. 

They never mention her name, but there are 
always fresh flowers on hergrave, and certainly 
her memory has left more pity than anger in 
all their hearts ; for if her sin was great, so, 
doubtless, was her suffering. 

And so the “‘ Someday ” which was to brin 
happiness has come at last, and undimm 
sunshine glorifies the path of the lovers, whose 
love is all the deeper for the “‘ cleansing fires ” 
through which it has passed ! 


[THE END.] 





Gop bless all good old mothers. I never see, 
says @ writer, an old lady sitting in the arm- 
chair but I think what storms have pelted into 
that cheery face without souring it. It may 
be that a man can go through more exertion 
than a woman, but at least it remains true 
that he cannot without losing his laughter, 
his good cheer, his gentleness and love and 
t-ust in mankind or God. Yet how rarely do 

ou find a frail old mother whose spirit has 
worn threadbare and unlovely by what 
she has endured. A sweet old mother is com- 
mon. A sweet old father is not so common. 
As thy day so thy strength of love, thy riches 
of an inexhaustible benevolence and hope and 
faith. This is more apt to bea woman’s story 
than a man’s, 
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THe Oxpv Town Guarp or Epinsurcu.—-The 
old town guard were the only police of Edin- 
burgh up to 1817, when they were succeeded 
by a more efficient body of men, selected, not 
for their past achievements, but for their 
promise for the future. The old guard were 
mostly old soldiers, and though very pic- 
turesque in appearance, with their imposing 
uniform and Lochaber axes, they were not a 
terror to evil doers by any means. The boys 
made fun of them, and it was one of the fixed 
laws of war among the youth that when the 
town guard veterans interfered to stop their 
Homeric combats, both sides united to 
‘*bicker,” and, as a matter of course, com- 
pletely to rout the battered old warriors, not 
a few of whom had smelled powder at Falkirk 
and Colloden. One of them particularly 
deserves mention, Dancan Macintyre, the 
sweetest of Gaelic poets, and distinctively the 
bard of the chase, Like Horace, with his 
shield at Philippi, Dancan had ingloriously 
left his broadsword at Falkirk, his heart 
peti | been much more with the golden- 
haired youth from “ yont the seas”’ than with 
the heavy-jowled representative and avenger 
of the “wee German lairdie.’”’ Dancan 
attained the summit of his ambition when he 
became a — in the Edinburgh town guard, 
of which he was the only member that left in 
verse some graphic record of the fact. 


Women as Conttecrors.—A French lady of 
distinction, who recently died in Paris, left 
behind so great a stock of apparel that her 
executors despaired of disposing of it among 
a large circle of relatives and acquaintances. 
They had a complete inventory made of the 
wardrobe, and then sold it piece by piece at 
auction. It comprised seventy magnificent 
costumes of silk, plush, velvet, satin and other 
materials; fifteen mantles trimmed with rare 
furs; innumerable dressing-gowns, paletots, 
riding-habits, jackets, etc.; seventy petticoats 
and silk, plush and satin underclothing in 
enormous quantity; nearly three hundred 
pet aye goes ; one hundred and sixty- 

ve pairs of stockings; sixty pairs of shoes ; 
forty pairs of garters ; one hundred bonnets or 
hats; ten muffs; forty umbrellas and para- 
sols; and other articles in similar profusion. 
It was nota lot of old clothes. Everything 
was new and fresh, and of the finest quality ; 
and the entire wardrobe, while it went at a 
great sacrifice, brought over six thousand four 
hundred pounds. Its original cost was estimated 
at six or seven times as much. The sale seems 
to have excited great interest in Paris among 
both sexes, the inventories being extensively 
advertised and commented upon. Various 
lectures on women’s extravagance have been 
read by acrid journalists, but the sale on the 
whole was regarded as beneficial for the in- 
terests of the gentler sex, since it enabled wives 
to contrast their own modest possessions with 
the wardrobe of a well-known lady of fashion, 
and to claim for themselves considerable talent 
for economy. It was reserved, however, for 
M. Pillet, in the Debats, to draw the philo- 
sophical deduction that the extent of the ward- 
robe indicated that the deceased leader of 
fashion had collected clothes very much as 
wise men collect paintings, etchings, auto- 
graphs, books, gems, porcelain, coins or postage 
stamps. She had not worn one out of forty 
of her lavish purchases, and evidently had not 
acquired them from any sense of personal 
need or to gratify what Mr. Carlyle styled 
‘the decorative instinct’ of the human family. 
She simply followed the bent of her mind as 
a collector of new and beautiful objects. If she 
was in any sense a type of her sex, the sug- 
gestion is one which may explain many 
mysteries of the boudoir and closet. It may 
resolve what valgar prejudice has condemned 
as wanton extravagance into the common 

ractice known among men as “ making col- 
ections.” Certainly if men are wise in their 
generation when they gather together antiqui- 
ties of all sorts, women in their turn may be 
pardoned if they rank also as collectors of 
prevailing costames and modes, 
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FACETIA. 


Cvuatovs fact: Stout people are very soon 
fat-igned. 

Paerrr soon you will seea little duck of a 
bonnet on a little goose of a woman. 

Dzapneap: “Can I gaba pass?” Railway 
officer: “ Yes; passout.”’ 

Tr is never too late to mend. Bata man 
eannot.expect to have a button sewed on much 
after midnight. 

A smauwp observer has learned ‘that old 
maids love to kiss and fondle cats because 
they havo whiskers. 

Wraar-is the difference between # belle anda 
burglar? The belle carries false looks and 
the burglar carries false keys. 

“Ane you on terms of intimacy with 
Praulein KX ——?” “Oh, yes! she hasalready 
told me what size glove she takes.” 

Tr has been discovered that four women 
walking abreast on the pavement cau 
scattered a little by an active man with a 
paint pot. 

‘‘Devive a monstrosity,” said the teacher, 
And the children all repliedin ringing chorus: 
“An insurance agent with the mumps! ” 

Fiorist (to young man): “Do you notice 
the blosh upon those roses, sir?’’ Young 
man (fedling for his pocket:book): ‘Yes. 
They axe probably blushing at the price.” 

«“ Ruporr;whonr did you say our friend Eck- 
stein had*married?” ‘ Ach ! he has married 
money—a matter of four hundred thousand 
thalers. Thave forgotten the other name.” 

“Ox, Elta,” said Clara, “I think Lily and’ 
her bean have quarrelled |" “Why,” re- 
plied Ella, “‘what makes you think so?” 
“Well, her parlour has bsen brilliantly Tit 
every evening lately.” 

A: “Pray, can you tell me what that 
——— represents?’’ B:; “‘ That is. the cele- 

rated Qaeen Cleopatra, Have you never 
heard of her?” A: “No. Fact ia, 1 hardly 
ever read the papers.” 

‘* How styles have changed since I was a 
young girl!” saidanoldlady. ‘*‘WhenI was 
young we used to wear our dresses up to the 
neck and gloves with only.one button. Now 
they wear the gloves upto the neck and only 
one button on the dress.” 

Tuex had been at the masquerade, where 
she had recognized him at once. ** Was it 

the lond ing of my heart, my darling, 
thas told you I was here?'’ murmured he. 
“Oh, no!” she replied, ‘I recognized your 
long legs.” 

Tue train was approachinga large junction. 
“Are you going to eat your dinner at the 
station ‘restaurant ?” he asked of ‘a passenger. 
“Yes,” was ‘the reply. ‘Inst slip that card 
= ns he whispered, “ I'm an under- 


“Yes, sir!” be said, proudly. “I began 
life. a barefooted boy, ‘and. see where I am 
— ” “Yes, you are way up; but you had 

pew at the: start.” ‘“ How so?” 
“ Yon began a barefooted eos the rest of 
us began life as barefooted babies.’ 

Ina Paris restaurant, —s and a 
snob are seated at the same ‘table. The snob 
ree finishing his dinner, the gentleman just 

The snob lights ‘a cigar and 


bogianing bis. 

ws a.cloud of smoke over ‘his ‘coffee. The 
Sputiantes hadpesthanpieta tnt politest tone’: 
“Exeuse me, sir! will it aunoy you it Test 
while you are-smoking?” 


“How lovely the new moon is to-night, Mr. 
Simpson at said, 
in the sky." ‘*Yés,” he replied, tremulonaly ; 
“Anéd ‘I saw it over m right shoulder. 
Perhaps ‘there iu ‘wame good fortune in atocs 
for mel” A little later he asked her to marry 
him, and she compromised on the I’ll-be.a- 
sister-to-you basis, and whatlittle su 7 es 
Mr. Simpson had in him was knock 


* Tt looks like a acrevice |, 





Wry has a hog the most brains of all the 
animals? Because he has a hog’s-head full 
of them. 

“An!” yawned .a bachelor, “ this world is 
but a gloomy prison.” “ To,those in solitary 
confinement,” said a witty lady. 

Waar ia: the difference between the onter 
wallof a bridge and two nice young ladies ?— 
The.one-is.a parapet, andthe ether is a pair- 

o’-pets—of course, 

A nrrrie ‘boy was asked aboutithe story of 
Joseph, and if he knew what wrong) ‘his 
brethren did in disposing ofihim, when he 
replied, ‘I suppose they sola -him:too cheap.” 

“ Wet, how did you get along?” inquired 
& ‘country landlord, one rainy morning, of a 
guest whom he hed put inva top-floor room, | » 
under a leaky roof. ‘ Oh, ewimmingly,” was 
the reply. 

A stxzpr deacon, who sometimes engaged 
in popular games, hearing ‘the minister use 
the words, ““Shufile of yonr mortal coil,” 
started up, rubbed ‘his eyes, and exclaimed : 
** Hold on! it’s my deal.” 

“Wet,” said-Razorpen, more kindly than 
was his custom, “I can tell you how you can 
improve the play a.little.’ “How?” asked 
Inkwell, gratefully. ‘You see, you kill the 
villain in the last act.’’ ‘ Yes.” ‘ Well, that 
is good. Now make him kill all the other! wag 
characters in the first.” 

‘“‘Mnpreo,”’ said thegirl’s mother, ‘hand me 
my cookery-book. T are making a kind 
of preserve that I never heard of before, and I 
want to see if it isin.” ‘‘ What kind of pre- 
serve is it, mamma?” “They call it an ice 

am, and I’d just like to know how it’s made, 
em paseo | is cheaper in.winter than in the 

Beyoxp tae Reach or Davasi— Are you 
feeling better, Mr. Featherly?”’ asked Bobby 
at the dinner-table. ‘Feeling better? I 
haven't been ill, Bobby.” ‘I didn't know,” 
said Bobby, indifferently, “(Ma an’ pa were 
talking abont your poorer Bien last ‘might, and 
ma said it couldn't be much worse. I sup- 
posed you were ill.” 

Scene: Soall‘but fashionable shap. Enter 
a lady of title, addressing a shop-walker: ‘I 
wish ‘to axchange erg I bought ‘yester- 
day.” “Yes, Do you remember 
whether you were attended by the gentleman 
with the dark moustachs, or the gentleman 
with ‘the light beard?" “Oh, : ‘neither | at 
was the nobleman with the:bald head.” 


‘Dip you see my’ pictare in 
dear?” inquired a yoang rvtors) we sated who raf 
taken quite an interest in ‘polities, as he came 
into the house the other eventing. “Yes, I did, 
and—and—" Here she burst into tears. “Why, 
what's the matter? Why does\it make you 
ery?” ‘Why, Jack, ’m-so Giszppointed. ‘If 
I had known you looked like ‘that I’d never 
have married you.” 

Governor “or Gaon (to convict): ‘Your 
term of imprisonment expires to day.” 
Convict: “I am glad to ‘hear it.’ “Thope 
that from now you will lead an honest, up- 
right life.” ‘You bet. I will!” ‘Are you 
sure that you will not return to your evil 
ways?” ‘ Never will I be up to any-. 
thing crooked.’’ ‘‘You can go now.” 

convict hesitates. ‘Why don’t you 
go? What are you waiting for?” ‘Ain’t 
you going to give me back my dark:lentern 
and my jimmy and the He my professional 
implements? ” 

‘‘Ir's an awlal thing, forcecf-hacit, It’s 
accountable ior a great deal of misery and a 
= deal .of happiness. Most things are 

from force of habit. Sw drink. 
ing, Nenees become , and 
‘be .got over. A ‘fellow goes court- 
tog * and it's awfully pleasant. At 
oe novelty and fan. then becomes habit, 


she comes back she’s got.out.of the habit, aad 
he’s got into the habit of courtinganothergirl, 
and it’s all up.” 


first |4 


A Fatner never thinks his ‘ten-year-old son 
is stronger than a horse:uatil he employs him 
to tarn the grindstoue to sharpen the old axe 
that is about as sharp at one end as at the 
other. The old man bsars‘on ‘until ‘the ad's 
eyes hang ont and his trouser buckle ‘flies off, 
and just before ‘he barsts a blood-vessel his 
father encourages him with the remark, “Does 
it turn hard?’’ Thougands:of boys have run 
away from home and become pirates and 
suaishishei in order‘to escape:a second siege at 
the grindstone. 

Ix an English o company, formed for 
the summer months, it was found that the 
tenors were tog light for the reat of the chorus. 
The beep s ot the a - that fhere were voices 
be and one of the singers was. 

he did not sing wi, soc ‘Pees 
ra ied that C., the leader of Suesonees. fian't 
that if C. would not sing out he-was not 
inclined to strain his.throat to do the work of 
two. C, was. thereupon interviewed, and -his 
Snewae to the nemonstrance of the manager 
“Iam paid summer wages, and I refuse 
to sing in anything but-my snmmer voioe.” 

A verx richly.dressed woman alighted from 
an. élegant and-entering a furniture 
store, asked tobe some ‘* What 
kind of lounge shall I.show you?” asked the 
aseay clerk. ‘‘Qh,-la’ mel I don’t know,” 

the reply. ‘1 just want something I can 
log down on wl on oj ma. give, an I've got half- 


my house now, 
but when — comes. — — ae taking 
iseasy, there ain’tnoneof ’emofianyaccount.’’ 
A number of lou were shown her, and 
fel ly ope was fo on which she thought 
she 


‘lop dowa ” and ‘take, ié,easy.” 


A Fan.Srasz, 
When Mr, and Mes. Qallboard returned 


down to house-keepin 

nestled in a flat, 

mined to make home happy for Charley from 
the start. No iam misunderstandings 
should arise in their domestic arrangements, 
if her wisdom, and tact could prevent. When 
they sat down to ‘their first meal, Mellie 
helped him #o-an opaque slab of something 
abont an inch thick, — fell on ‘the ‘table 


another ma to make, Charley, dear, 

said, sweetly. “I learned how.to make that 
solid citcle of roller composition ‘around 'the 
middle of the loaé: whan we were stopping at 
her house last week; if you should ever want. 
aichange, I can make bread whiter than snow 
end lighter tham sea foam, but this is the 
kind your mother makes, and I: a a you. 
might like it the first dey to keep you from 
getting homesick. Thatnice pe ae she added, 

seeing -bim « tially endeavomting 'to.in- 

dent with his: fork a:dark:brown ;pyramid of 
elastic concrete, “isa cake suchas your aust 
Bilen used to make. 1 got the prescription 
from her. I don’t eat it myself, but it.is anid 
P® | 40 be ‘harmless! if aot:taken to excess. These 


The Those 


roasted after the: 


errr 
your «sister Jane. And — 
she ; 
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SOCIETY. 





Tue Duke of Cambridge has promised to be 

& at the proposed Jubilee Review of 

cottish Volunteers in the Queen's Park in 
June next. 


Tre death of Laity Alice Peel removes'one 
more of the rapidly-di number of 
society people who were shining stars long 
before Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 
She was the youngest daughter of the first 
Marquis of Ailsa, and would ‘have been 
eighty-two had she lived until the 2nd of 
July. She had never enjoyed very good 
health ..since the death of her husband, 
General Peel, in 1879. She died literally of 
old 4 be: has left none but pleasant memo- 
Ties d her. Her husband was ason of 
the first Sir Robert Peel, and the umole of. the 
fyoobes. Time was when General and Lady 

Peel collected:around them at Marble 
= 3 a8 brilliant as those which 
of Lady Waldegrave’s life at 

Strawberry, Ell, neas by. 


THERE was @ a ring at the 
Powder’ sain: team ing of the 
Se ee 
g r wn 
to the corner, that pro: fens @ work 
of consitlerable difficulty. A 
prea vetlereeae almost from the bridge 
Snes he whole length of sage een right 
— yy ~~ M1 a d 

in great n ani 
sitogetter: it seemed as if the whole of’ London 
had taken advantage:of the change of the 
weather from cloud to sunshine to assemble 
The dresses, however, still pre- 


gowuarof Gleghanous 2 at the 
ry of summer were indeed vi , but 
fair wearers ir 


diatinatly ted:among the fair sex, 
and it-was ty evident that the red hats 
bonnets which have been so fashionable all 


through this winter have not.yet lost their 
popularity 


Moucx en éuidence in the Throne Room,says 
Modern bog anent the Queen’s Tuowine 
Room, was Princess Victoria of Wales, who 
is to ‘be pushed forward a good 

deal this eae Her dress of white em 
bossed satin faille was exceedingly rib 
for ® young member of the Marlborough 
House -mnage to find on her back, and it was 
tastefully garnished with shaded mauve 
; and lightened by billows of tulle, 
& waa.afar merce ee robe than ees 

Christian's ivory 

eclipsed ‘by Piiaieees ce pecanse titer aaa satin 
brocade, because of the : ificent Jaces that 
— the ivory satin of theilatter’s petti- 


“te Princess of Wales.must write it down 
on the tablets of her memory that réséda and 
gold colour do not suit her, especially when 
she is looking far from well. Her velvet and 
brocade gown trimmed with shaded anemones 
wase creation of perfect:art, but it made our 
pretty Princess look anything but her best. 


Firs Royal Highness.the Princeoft Wales;as 
treasurer of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, has:fixed Wednesday, June 
15, ae the Grand Day-of Trinity ‘term at:the 
Middle Temple, when the members of the 
society will celebrate Her i‘Majesty’s Jubilee, 
his Royal Highness: in the‘hall on 
the occasion. A considerable number of 

and distinguished--gnests are “expected | few 
to he present. 


ate of the Prinee-of Wales-are | quarte-af: 

bein net a re moment ; gael Frank 
rini House, 

Professor Angeli, . ey | See 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Incoums or Pruvceys.—The incomes of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Branpy or Roussta.—The aggregate 


the royal families of Europe amount toclose | quantity of spirit consumed by the Russian 


upon thirteen millions sterling a year. 
many-stands at the head of all European 
nations in the matter of royal incomes. That 
empire, with a population of more than forty- 
five millions, supports twenty-two royal, | 
— and ducal families, and the direct 
their maintenance is £3,300,000. 

Tarkey comes next to Germany in its royal 
expenditures, the total amount absorbed by 
the Sultan and his family being about 
£3,200,000. The imperial family Russia 
costs that country £2,450,000, the greater. part 
of’ which comes in. the: shape of rents from 
the crown domains, which consist of more 
than 2, million square miles of land, besides 
oe silver mines. The Austrian imperial 
ily is tolerably well off, having a revenue 

of £920,000, all of which comes directly from 
the public revenue of the country. The 
British royal family comes next, with a cost 
to the country of about £900,000. The sum 
includes the revenue derived ‘from the Duchies 
of Lancaster and. Corawall, which amounts 
to about £111,000. Italy pays her royal family 
£660,000, which ‘isa very large sum in pro- 
portion to the means of the country, while 
Spain disburses on the.same account £400,000, 
The minor monarchies also wy their royal 
families very large sams. Bel ig pays 
£133,500 a year to her king, and Portugal, 
with three-quarters a million less popula- 
tion, pays £127,000. Monarchy costs Sweden 


and Norway £117,500 annnally ; Denmark, 
£62,000 ; Ho! , £63,000; Roumania, £40,800; 
and Greese, ican France 


gives her President £36,000, two-thirds of 
which is in the form.of salary. and one-third 
for household expenses. The Swiss Republic 
pays its President £600 a year, which is 
probably the .smallest.sum that the head of 
any civilized nation in‘the world receives. All 
the expenditures of Switzerland are on a cor- 
respondingly low scale. The expenditures of 
the Confederation do not reach £2,000,000 
annually. 





GEMS. 


—— 


Tat which seemeth most casual and subject 
to fortune, is yet disposed by the ordiaance of 
Heaven. 

Ir is bad reasoning which builds up & theory 
of life on thenarrow ledge of a passing hnman 
 ipaeamemacacen an take in the (ne dae of 


= eo the first lesson we learn from 
reflection, and self-distrust the first. proof we 
give of having obtained a. knowledge of onnr- 
selves. 

Ace isnot to be feared ; the older @ good 
and healthy person grows, the greater becomes 
his:capanity:to: enjoy the deeper, sweeter, and 

more noble ‘kinds af beppiness which the 
wold affords. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ginces Wrve.—To make. ginger wine—sa 
ten; three-quarters of a pound o 
the white. Jamaica gi in about 


em of-water, Add ‘bp tdies Of six-eggs | 
ponds oo ¥f an onnce vf isinglass, fifteen 


of ‘loaf pM oe and the rinds..of six 
phacomponnd Sone three-quarters,of 
ani = ae ekim i When nearly cold 


Sere. of its -being | 
and.in a! 
afterwanda:draw it icf into a. 4 


wo Off, Teb‘it:work with yeast, 
Then et the jie of thes amon 


two | gives 
koe a is Saree fe | 


| those-dt-hest: ‘an@ visitor, 


Ger- | people is almost beyond belief, though St. 


Petersburg is not to be compared with Moscow 
in this very objectionable respect. The chief 
means of intoxication is the drinking of Vodka, 
brandy made from grain. The dranken Ras- 
sian, however, is not as a rule quarrelsome, 
he only becomes more lovingly demonstrative 
and foolish. A ludicrous though sad evidence 
of this peculiarity was Pere in: front of the 
Hotel d’Angleterre. A well dressed and in- 
telligent- ey citizen appeared just opposite 
the cipal entrance, took‘off his hat, and 
quietly but tenderly apoetrophized it, smooth- 
ing the crown affectionately, which he petted 
and kissed. It was then replaced anaes 
upon his head, ama! the wearer passed on to 
the next corner, where his chapeau was again 
made the recipient of his fond caresses and 
mtle assurances, ending as before with a 
evoted kiss. This process was repeated 
several times as he passed:along the big square 
of St. Isaac’s, totally indifferent to all observ- 
ers. Singnlar to say, this behaviour was the 
only manifest evidence of the individual's in- 
ebriety ; but the truth is, our Muscovite was 
very ‘‘ much the worse.’ 


A Smoxe-Consomen.—A smoke.vonsuming 
furnace of peculiar construction has been 
invented, adapted for locomotive, marine and 
stationary boilers. Its most essential feature, 
it appears, is an.arch located in the front of 
the combustion chamber between the fire on 
the grate and the boiler, and dividing the 
combustion chamber so as to form a cooking 
oven in its front half; here the fuel is first 
fed, and, after being there coked, is farced 
back upon the rear of the stationary grate, 
where the of combustion is completed. 
The arch is inclined toward the rear, 80 as to 
narrow the throat between the coking oven 
and the rest of the combustion chamber, so 
confining ‘all the volatile products of combus- 
tion:as*to insure their most thorough utilisa- 
tion, that no smoke or soot may pass the 
bridge wall. Thearch also prevents cold air 
from coming in contact with the boiler, when 
the @oor is opened for the admission of fuel 
or otherwise. There is a dumping grate in 
the rear of the stationary grate, just in front 
of the bridge wall, whichis provided with an 
operating bar; as the clinkers are crowded to 
the rear end of the furnace in the regular 
paar of firing, they may thus be readily re- 
moved, 


Leo Krsp.—Do-not burden your guests with 
attention. To insist that ‘he whom ‘you de- 
light to honour shall eat twice as much as he 
wants, and does not kuow what he prefers to 
takevon his :plate ; should see things he cares 
nothing’ for ; drive when he would rather 

walk; gail when he abhors aquatic sports 
‘from the depths of an agonised stomach ; 
that he shall be diverted when he longs‘to be 
aloné with his own thoughts for one precious 
wet of the twenty-four that makes up 
wens tay ie benevolent torture. Try 
Se im happy in hie own way—not 
veebeg Tt is quite as possible to bore him by 
him a surfeit of your society as by 
slows him to seek amusement in reading 
ramble in the direction chosen 

oy bimeelf, If he comes'to you tired, let him 
eat. ‘Should he be loguacious, listen while 
he has his say. So far. from considering you 
tbls fara hie haar and bain init ont 
and ‘brain inside-ent, 

he will belikely to commend she 





of. conversationalists, The d m — 
“ One: talks,so aonch.of -kimself that .he 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. T. R.—Declined with thanks. 
J. J.—Any of the good dailies. 


Pat.—It entirely depends on the age of the gentle- 
man. He should be over twenty-five. 


AcaTtHA. —You would be called a fine, handsome girl, 
we should imagine, from your description. 


Macore C.—You are evidently a tall, well-propor- 
tioned girl. We could not recommend anything. 


Cc. P. W.—1. Christmas Day, 1865, fell on a Monday. 
2. There are 670 members of the House of Commons. 


E. G. H.—Generally speaking, an engagement ring 
is not intended for use as a wedding ring, although 
= are cases where it has been made to dosuch double 

uty. 

C. 8.—In telegraphy, as in the majority of other occu- 
pations, vacancies nearly always exist for expert opera- 
tors, while half-skilled and plodding workers abound, 
and are not wanted at living salaries. 


Evatyyn.—1l. The name is usually spelt Evelyn and 
pronounced Eve—lyn. 2. Writing quite good enough, 
but unformed. Character could hardly be told frem it. 
8. The larger tress is fawn, the shorter seal-brown. 


Luia.—Your writing is suitable enough, and your 
grammar all that can be desired. You have made only 
one mistake in spelling, and that is rather a catchy 
— You might take the post if offered, and do credit 
to it. 


W. S. P.—He had better marry the one for whom he 
entertains such feelings of luve, and not play the hypo- 
crite with another one. No man of honour will, while 
. 4 ed to marry, devote his attentions to some other 
old flame. 


Two Treats.—l. The ¢ is pronounced in Bon Marché. 
2. It would be between colours ; brown or lilac would 
suit equally well. Charlotte means “strong”; Amy 
“beloved”; Frances “free”; Alice “a princess” ; 
Eliza ‘‘ the oath of the Lord.” 

G. B.—If the form of the phrase be changed to the 
objective, we should say, “ They praised all the scholars 
but Aim,” and the completed sentence would be, “ but 
him they did not praise.” Whenever you are puzzled as 
to whether you should use he or him in such a phrase, 
you can determine the matter by running the sentence 
out to its full expression. 


C. W. T.—A young lady who cannot tell when a gen- 
tleman loves her is not worthy of the attentions paid 
her, and should be condemned to a life of single-blessed- 
ness. Women do not need to be guided by any rules in 
such cases ; their intuitive wisdom always teaches them 
the exact moment when they have rendered their adorers 
abject slaves to their will. 


R. V. V.—A metallic err may be imparted to 
figures made of wood or plaster of Paris by first giving 
them a coat of oil or size-varnish, and when is 
nearly dry, applyitig, with a dabber of cotton or a 
camel’s-hair pencil, any of the metallic bronze powders. 
The surface, when dry, must be given a coat of copal 
varnish, which imparts to it a lustrous appearance. 


Sopare.—Unless a lady is engaged to. marry a gentle- 
man she has no right to expect him to be continually 
dancing attendance upon her. On the occasion referred 
to he doubtless discovered that she was jealous,and there- 
fore endeavoured to. tease her by apj ng to be very 
attentive to another lady. She should not allow such a 
trifling affair to lead her into the belief that he does not 
love her. When he has asked for her hand and become 
her accepted lover, she can then demand that all promis- 
cuous flirting shall cease. 


D. F.—The very best sealing-wax should be used in 
taking proof impressions of sealsand stamps. It should 
be melted by the flame of an alcohol-lamp, thus avoid- 
ing all tendency to blacken the wax, and carefully 
worked on the surface to which it is applied until per- 
fectly even. Then the stamp is firmly and evenly 
pressed into it. When it is desired, a beautiful dead 
appearance may be given to the impression by dustin: 
the stamp, before using it, with a little finely-powd: 
colour of the same tint as the wax—thus, powdered 
vermilion fur vermilion sealing-wax. 


Cc. D. R.—Under ordinary circumstances, clandestine 
meetings should be frowned down by all well-meaning 
people, as they generally lead to the most unhappy re- 
sults. Very often unprincipled persons resort to this 
means of hi a with ladies, because 
they would not recognized or tolerated in decent 
society. Our advice to young girls is to shun all ad- 
vances made by men who, on one plea or another, en- 
deavour to persuade them to meet them in this manner. 
Boarding school authorities are always on the alert for 
these veritable wolves in sheep's clot , and therefore 
enact the most stringeut rules for the government of 
their charges in this respect. 


L. H, B.—Behring Strait, a channel connecting the 
North Pacific and Arctic Oceans between the continents 
of Asia and America, was discovered by Vitus Behring 
in 1728. He was a navigator in the Russian service. 
The strait is frozen over every winter. Captain Cook 
visited and described the strait in 1778, and later Cap- 
tain Beechey. Between East Cape in Asia and Ca; 
Prince of Wales on the American side, the strait is 
36 miles long. The depth of water is from 20 to 30 
fathoms. It is ly reckoned about 400 miles 
jong. The Island of St. Lawrence stands op 
southern opening of the strait. Captain 
wrecked in 1741 on a desolate island, where he di: 











T. T. Taompson—January 9, 1830, fell on a Satur- 
day. 

M. P.—Your writing is plain, and will probably be- 
come graceful by practice. 

Jexny.—It is best to consult a surgeon on the subject 
of removing moles. More harm than good is sometimes 
done by amateurs. 


A. D. N.—Pontius Pilate was the Roman officer or 
ruler of Judea under whom our Saviour suffered. By 
some writers he is called “‘governor,” and by others 
“ procurator.” 


C. P.S.—A cement for aquaria is mide by mixing 
three pounds of well-dried venetian red (finely 
powdered) with one pound of oxide of iron, and 
adding as much boiling oil as will reduce it to a stiff 
paste. 

Lizzie.—Oliver Cromwell's father was the young 
son of Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchinbrook, and a 
substantial country gentleman, not likely to have 
been a brewer, as some of Oliver's earlier biographers 
assert. 


D. F.—Bay rum, with some quinine dissolved in it, 
has been strongly recommended. The wash should be 
used twice a day, ani the hair and scalp well cleansed 
with plenty of soap and water each time just b2fore 
applying it. Sometimes short-sighted eyes become just 
right in advanced life, especially if proper glasses have 
been used, but this fortunate turn cannot be counted 
upon. Often the short-sightedness increases as the 
patient grows older. 


A LESSON TO LOVERS. 


She with a milk-pail on her arm, 

Turns aside with her y cheeks glowing, 
And sees down the lane the slow, dull tread 

Of the drove of cows that are homeward going. 


** Bessie,” he said—at the sound she turned, 
Her blue eyes full of childish wonder— 

** My mother is feeble, and lame and old — 
I need a wife at my farmhouse yonder. 


My heart is lonely ; my home is drear ; 
need your presence ever pear me ; 
Will you be my guardian angel, dear, 
Queen of my household, to guide and cheer me?” 


“Tt has a pleasant sound,” she said ; 
‘** A housshold queen, a guiding spirit, 
To warm your heart and cheer your home, 
And keep the sunshine ever near it. 


But I am only a simple child 

So my mother says in her dail chiding ; 
And what must a guarding angel do 

When she first begins her work of guiding?” 


“ Well, first, my<dear Bessie, a smiling face 
Is dearer far than the rarest payee 

And my mother, fretful, lame and o! 
Will require a daughter's loving duty. 


You will see to her flannels, drops and tea, 
And talk with her of 1 and liver ; 
Give her your cheerful se , dear. 
‘ The Lord He loveth’a cheerful giver.’” ar 


A. P.—Your sentiments do you credit, and you will do 
well to adhere to them. It is probable that your father 
took care to arrange his affairs in such a way that his 
wife and children in Australia could not be deprived of 
any portion of his estate. And should you permit your- 
self to be drawn into a lawsuit in that distant region 
there is no telling in what expense and annoyance it 
might involve you. 


R, A.—The hygienic treatment known as “ Massage 
Treatment,” rubbing or kneading the body is very 
ancient. The name is derived from the Greek ‘‘ to 
knead,” and the Arabic “‘ to press softly.” The Chinese 

ractised friction, kneading, manipulation, and rolling 

yo? Ege oe aecamne ay I Rubbing 
and an are o m of hygiene. 
Plutarch tells that Julius Cesar had himself inden all 
over daily to get rid of neuralgia. Diet, bat , exer- 
cise, and friction are usually sufficient to keep one in 
good health. 


C. T. R.—There is no way to make your eyes really 
— You can touch up the eyelashes with p&té brun 
and a camel’s-hair brush and pa a faint, dark line just 
under the rim of the lower lid. This is called making 
up Al eyes, but it must be cleverly done to escape de- 
tection indaytime. You can darken your brows with 
the pAté brun, which is a dark-brown stub sold in little 
cakes by beautyartists. Some girls use a pencil, a bit 
of burnt cork, or a burnt match for the same purpose. 
Belladonna will dilate the pupil of the eye make 
the eye seem r, darker, and more ant, but also 
it injures the sight. 


C. L.—Of course we should know more of this gentle- 
man than you report to enable us ya gy of his aims. 
That he tenderly remembers his wife is a sign. 
That he csunts upon the sympathy of his mds in 
such feelings is natural. If he thinks 
among the possibilities of his life he may deem 
method a good one for showing to female friends what 
manner of man he is, and possibly for finding out what 
manner of women are. There is ni unmanly 
pe Br oe es plan AE gp decliget y-. 5 
respec: eis a man you your may 
safely treat him i confidence, 





A. B.—Cork is the bark ofa species of oak that grows 
abundantly in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Algeria, and the 
south of France. The largest supply comes from 


Portugal. 


E. R.—English letters cannot give the pronunciation 
of a French word closely enough to make it intelligible 
to a Frenchman in ordinary conversation. The nearest 
approxtmation to the correct pronunciation is: “Je 
swee pray.” 

D. W. T.—A good book, a dozen white pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs with his initials on them, by the lady’s hand, 
a pee, a writing-case, or anything within the line of 
life to the parties, is proper. He will not raise ques- 
tions about its fitness. 


E. D.—Probably she could, unless you have some- 
thing from her in writing to show that she refused 
to let you pay her attention any longer. Your love- 
letters to her, with nothing but your unsupported 
word to offset them, would be apt to win a verdict in 
her favour. 


E. B.—Considering that he had made a full con- 
fession and asked your forgiveness, perhaps you were 
just a little too harsh with him. If he loves caly you, 
as he declared was the case, he will be apt to and 
repeat the declaration, and then you can make amends 
for your harshness. 


C. A.—In order to dry a large rose satisfactorily, you 
should place it between’ sheets of absorbent botanical 
paper, which can be obtained at some book shop which 

eals in botanical text-books. Do not subject your rése 
to very much pressure. Another way of preserving a 
rose for some time is to plunge it in paraffin, just warm 
enough to be fluid. 


R. W. B.—The bell is an instrument of great anttenty. 
According to Plutarch, the tradespeople rang be 

the Athenian market. The Roman; used them in the 
household. They are said to have been first used for 
churches about a.p. 400, by St. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, a town in Campania. In England and France 
they were in use as early'as the sixth century. 


L. G.—Various meanings are given to the precious 
stones. According to some authorities a blue sapphire 
is the emblem of wisdom, and the white and onyx 
is the emblem of jugal happi ‘Probably a 
ting composed of a sapphire, between two onyxes, 
means that a double portion of happiness in wedlock 
will result from the exercise of reason and common 
sense. 


T. L. R.—If _ can say so with truth, tell the young 
man that you do not wish to enter into the rather inti- 
mate relations known as ‘‘ keeping company” with any 
one at present, but do net let him draw Rix) into any 
rash promise to “‘ keep company” with “‘ him orno one. 
If oe can say nothing better, tell him you like him very 
well as a friend, but not! more ; if he chooses to be 
offended; it is not your faul! 


A. M.—Your friend is rather cautious, and , perhaps 
was a little alarmed by the manifest interest you 
showed in his s fons. Perhaps when he renews 
the subject he will pursue it to a more satisfactory 
conclusion if you leave him more to himself, your 
side you should remember that you should be more 
careful in entering into any engagement with a man 
whose friends are unknown to you than with one who 
has relations who are known to be respectable and trust- 
worthy people. 


E. P. N.—Your private marriage would have no effect 
upon the widower unless he were informed of it, and 
that would make it known to the rs lady’s father 
and the public generally. Your father-in-law would 
have just cause for offenc? if you should surreptitiously 
marry his daughter, and he might cause her great dis- 
comfort during the intervening period, before you would 
be ready to take her to your ownhome, The best way 
would be to wait till you are ready to go into housekeep- 
ing, and then be married publicly. 





, mixed 
proportion of two large handfuls of salt to a _ 
7 


water. Sea water made warm is still better, ou can 
conveniently procure it. Keep your feet and ankles in 
the salt water until it begins to feel cool, rabbing them 
well with your hands. Then wipe them dry, and rub 
them long and hard with a coarse thick towel. It 
is stated that this practice, if persevered in every 
night, will cure neuralgia or cramps in the feet or 
ankles. 
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